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Congress, in 1867, established the Office of Educa- 
tion to “collect such statistics and facts as shall show 
the condition and progress of education in the several 
States and Territories’; to “diffuse such information 
as shall aid in the establishment and maintenance 
of efficient school systems”; and “otherwise pro- 
mote the cause of education throughout the coun- 
try.” To diffuse expeditiously information and 
facts collected, the Office of Education publishes 
SCHOOL LIFE, a monthly service, September 
through June. SCHOOL LIFE provides a national 


perspective of education in the United States. 


Order its service for 1 year by sending $1.00 to the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington, D.C. ‘To foreign countries, 
$1.45 a year. On all orders for 100 copies or more 
to be sent to one address, the Superintendent of 
Documents ailows a discount of 25 percent. Enter 
subscriptions also through magazine dealers. Send 
all editorial communications pertaining to SCHOOL 
LIFE to Editorial Division, Office of Education, 
United States Department of the Interior, Wash- 
ington, D.C. The printing of SCHOOL LIFE has 


been approved by the Director of the Budget. 
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Technological Changes | ) 
Their Meaning for Education or 


ie time The industrial revo- 


inery. Lewis Mumford has 


( icte! t as the age of coal and iron, or 
the age of ke With coal and iron we were 
able to 1 e machines that increased the pro- 
Luc mi goods such as food and 
clothing that offered wholesale transpor- 
tatl I I ids and steamships. The age 
coal a brought in the factory slum, 
glier thoug ghtly less poisonous than the 
le It brought classical economics, 
capita t Marxian, both rationalizations 
ul e production that have lasted 

el t the changed conditions of the 
Since 1900 the development of technology 

is bee! cally different from the form of 
pre entury as to create serious mal- 
1djust veen business and our exist- 
g lav ind customs The educational SYS- 
tem is be thrown into confusion by these 
levi ts, to which its established 
theori mics and ol pedagogy were 


Scientific Wonders Spread 


Chere ha een a number of inventions in 
the latter of the previous century, such as 
the telephone, the gasoline engine, and the 
electroma et lynamo, that had no drastic 
effect on et because they were still too 
crude t videspread usefulness. Sut 
ure 1 1901 1ass of secondary inventions 
idding to the practical usefulness of these 
product in to reach the point where they 
could sweep through the civilized world. The 
past 40 yea therefore, have seen not merely 
an increa | familiar goods and services 
put the re of unfamiliar scientific wonders 
nto the ¢ lay life of the people. The 
automobile, the radio, the talking movie, the 
airplane i long catalog of new materials 

l( i d bakelite, have changed the 

environment hich the people live and out 

cht iw their opinions and attitudes 
toward lif 

The chans as been so rapid that business, 
governme ind education are still largely 
troll vople who learned in childhood 

Ly, ( 1 no more do that than fly,’’ or 
You can’t 1 n back the clock,”’ phrases that 
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* logy has swept through the 
rn world in two waves, one the 
if lustrial revolution, the other the 
nt crisis to which history will 


he steam engine and the 


by David Cushman Coyle 


to a younger generation have no literal mean- 
ing whatever. 

The effect of the twentieth century tech- 
nology on employment has been almost as 
revolutionary as its effect on the instruments 
of everyday living. The industrial revolution 
was a centralizing movement, drawing the 
workers out of home occupations into the 
factory. In the factory many of the workers 
became skilled in various jobs, but as tech- 
nology progressed the machine tender was 
more and more specialized until one individual 
had only a few simple motions to repeat all 
day long. The new technology, based on 
chemistry and electricity and on their infinite 
interrelations and variations, has reached a 
point where sensory-motor reactions of a 
simple kind can be imitated with electric in- 
struments. In jobs where the human machine 
tender is required only to observe the routine 
progress of the work and to throw a lever or 
insert a piece of material as required, the in- 
strument can do the job better. The electric 
eye, the thermostat, and instruments for ob- 
serving chemical composition of mixtures and 
speed of flow of liquids, take the place of the 
human sense organs and muscles. 

The most common development of auto- 
matic control does not entirely eliminate the 
human operative but reduces the number of 
workers and changes the nature of their work 
Highly skilled operatives who can judge the 
behavior of the machines by eye or ear and 
make constant adjustments are less in demand, 
the automatic instruments take care of most 
of the routine adjustments, leaving a few 
special jobs that can be done by semiskilled 
workers and stretching out the number of 
machines handled by a given number of 
workers. Unskilled labor, occupied largely 
in moving material from one machine to the 
next, is replaced conveyors automatically 
controlled. A study of 26 manufacturing 
industries in Minneapolis by the National 
Research Project showed a relative loss of 
skilled and unskilled jobs, leaving most of the 
work in the semiskilled class. 


National Research Reports 


The highly trained professional workers who 
invent and superintend the new processes 
appear to be on the increase, though their 
number is inconsiderable in the national labor 
market. Between 1920 and 1931, the number 
of industrial research laboratories is reported 
to have been multiplied by five, and the per- 
sonnel to have increased from 6,600 to 30,000. 


and 


sjoth manufacturing and agriculture show 
continuous increases in productive power per 
man-hour of labor. The National Research 
Project reports that of all industries examined, 
the majority showed an increase in man-hour 
productivity of 2 to 10 percent from 1919 to 
1929, and corresponding increases from 1929 
to 1935. Individual industries and plants ran 
far above these averages, indicating that the 
installation of new techniques is not universal 
and that even if no new inventions were made 
from now on a large amount of improvement 
could still be expected by the spread of known 
techniques. 

In agriculture the labor going into a bushel 
of corn or a bale of cotton has been reduced 
about 20 percent in 25 years, the labor re- 
quired to produce a bushel of wheat is down 
over 50 percent. The jobs of 200,000 harvest 
hands who followed the wheat harvest in the 
1920’s have been taken over by the combine. 
Tractors, automobiles, and trucks have cut 
by about 1% billion man-hours a year the 
labor that used to go into the care of horses and 
mules. These cold figures represent human 
situations in some of our farm areas that call 
for heavy relief appropriations and constitute 
a serious threat to social stability. 

Manufacturing and agriculture are both 
reducing their demand for labor, and no 
change of the trend isin sight. In agriculture, 
although the market for food and fibers could 
be expanded by a better distribution of in- 
come, the technical methods still unused over 
large areas promise to reduce still further the 
In industry, the signs point 
toward smaller labor requirements. The 
National Resources Committee’s report on 
technology shows no spectacular new in- 
dustries in prospect for the next 20 years. 


labor required. 


Air-conditioning and television do not appear 
able to carry any such volume of employ- 
ment as was supplied by the automobile, the 
movies, and the other giants of the past 20 years. 
Capital goods are limited by the remarkable 
change in technology itself, by which great 
economies are made in manufacturing through 
the use of auxiliaries, rearrangement of plant, 
and small changes in process and management, 
all at a comparatively slight capital invest- 
ment. Altogether, the signs indicate that 
surplus industrial workers cannot go back to 
the farm, and surplus farm workers cannot 
be absorbed by the factory. Surplus workers 
in general cannot be employed in capital 
goods production, which is tending to need 
less labor per unit of capacity produced. 
The service occupations, in which technology 
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has less effect in reducing labor demand, will 
have to absorb most of the displaced labor 
from both industry and agriculture. In 
1870, 21.4 percent of the gainfully employed 
were in services, in 1930 the proportion had 
risen to 35 percent, according to the report 
of the National Research Project. Workers 
in trade increased from 7.2 to 15.4 percent, in 
public service from 2.1 to 4.6 percent, and i 
the professions from 1.9 to 5 percent. 

The present condition of unemployment cs 
perhaps be most clearly explained as a lag il 
the expansion of services. Public 
largely devoted to various aspects of materia 
and human conservation, has expanded con- 
siderably but is still far short of meeting thi 
admitted need of sound national maintenance 
Private services depend for their expansion o1 
income 


sery ice “ 


@ more even distribution of money 
Studies of consumer habits indicate that any 
rise in the lower incomes creates a larger mar 
ket for personal services of all kinds, fron 
travel to beauty treatments and movie tickets 


Money Economy 


Another development that affects the typ« 


of education needed in this country is the 


general shift toward a money economy whic! 
has been going on for a century and is now 
almost complete. Few workers now make 


goods for their own use. Even farmers are 


chiefly engaged in producing crops for sal 
The effect of technology, specialized labor, and 
trade has been to detach human beings from 
close contact with the soil and with material 
things generally. Property and income hav: 
become marks on paper, dependent for their 
reality upon the emotional condition of the 
community. People work for money, live by 
money, and are entertained in a relaxed atti- 
tude by paid entertainers. The wholesome 
materialism of the old-fashioned farm and 
one-man shop has been replaced by a fantastic 
pseudo-materialism of paper values to the 
understanding of which the human mind is not 
well adapted. There is a tendency to personal 
helplessness, to passive recreation and escape- 
dreaming, and to irrational magic-mongering in 
face of a world where the contact between the in- 
dividual and the earth has become too abstract 
Education faces an extremely difficult task in 
preparing students to live in this phantasmal 
world with sanity and effectiveness 
The young person coming out of 
into the modern world has before him no such 
which 


school 


simple, rational social order as that 
appeared to welcome the young graduate be- 
fore 1914. He can hardly expect to find a 
job in which he will peacefull 
Jabor with increasing success for the rest of 
The modern electric clock can ru 


continue to 


his life. 
backward as easily as forward; the 


youth’s 
chosen occupation may expand for a period 
of years and then suddenly melt away under 
the impact of some new inventior His 
savings, if he has any, may have to be used 
up while he finds a new job and a new skill, 
trace 


or they may simply vanish without 
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leaving him helpiess and humiliated without 
any cause that was mentioned in the school 
books To prepare for such an uncertain 
life the modern youth must be as wary and 
quick-moving in his own environment as his 
ploneer ancestor had to be in the Indian- 
haunted forest. The schools can train him in 
virtues that will stand him in good stead, 
over and above the specific skills that are 
attached to any particular occupation. 

There are a number of vocations in the 
require special training 


Most 


special trainings are of the college 


modern world that 
of a type that can be given in school. 
of these 
or postgraduate type, in engineering, agricul- 
ture, and the other technical professions. 


of the skilled 


and mechanics, are apparently 


Some occupations, such as 
stenography 
well enough defined to be taught in formal 
courses. The number of jobs in the well- 
defined skilled occupations may be increasing, 
the higher levels, but they con- 
A con- 


especially In 
stitute a small fraction of the total. 
siderable number of skilled jobs are special 
to each industry or even to each company, 
and the workers are trained on the job. 
Semiskilled generally best 


taught by the employers with modern methods 


occupations are 


using moving pictures, the training period is 
reduced to a few weeks or a few days. 


Passing Mark 100 Percent 


Several kinds of training that can be done 
most efficiently in the school have not yet 
developed to a degree that produces 


They consist chiefly in 


peen 
satisfactory results 
extensions of the three R’s and of industrial 
arts 

Employers are greatly impressed when they 
discover a boy or girl who can read, write, 
and cipher, in the modern sense of the words 
Any child who ean read a set of directions 
containing 20 separate items, and with the 
card in his hand can know what to do, is a 
joy to any boss, a rare find that does not pop 
out of every schoolroom door Another rara 
avis is a person who can write an understand- 
able report on any subject, or who can put 
an idea into words that have some recognizable 
meaning. Finally, the average school grad- 
iate has a vague notion that 70 percent is 
passing, and may take years to learn that in 
adding a column of figures the passing mark is 
100 percent, and in making a bill of material 
a mistake in the decimal point which costs 
$10,000 is a 
being is perfect, but the allowed limit of error 


pretty bad error. No human 


has a definite meaning in industrial processes, 
a concept that might profitably be taught in 
school 

In connection with the three R’s is a less 
attitude 
In its commercially 


definite but important virtue or 
known as responsibility. 
valuable form it means that a young employee 
is on the job and can judge reasonably well 
when to obey orders, when to use his own 
judgment, and when to ask the boss. The 
have never developed an effective 


schools 


method of teaching responsibility, perhaps 
because in an older and less specialized world 


Modern tech- 


nology with its elaborate blueprints and speci- 


children learned it at home. 


fications has opened the way for a habit of 
blind obedience to orders and of passing the 
buck in case of accident Since the blue- 
prints are not always divinely inspired, and 
emergencies will occur, a worker who can keep 
his eyes open is peculiarly valuable, and 
unfortunately rare. 

The use of manual training in various forms 
should be understood as a valuable corrective 
to the general unreality of modern life 
Handling tools is more than merely a pre- 
vocational training for bovs who are to be 
skilled mechanics and girls who are to manage 
a household. useful for the 


boys and girls who will earn a living 


It is especially 


many 
by handling paper alone. Some of the most 
obscure and unrealistic thinking now being 
done in America is the product of minds that 
never knew which way a screwdriver turns 
to tighten a loose screw. 

another, the student 


By one means or 


should learn before he faces the turbulent 
modern world the first principle of personal 
liberty, namely, that one can earn the right 
to act on any level of action only by accepting 
on all lower 


the routine and conventions 


levels. This is a free country, and anyone 
who eares to do so is at liberty to fuss about 
small irritations and personal wrongs, but 
only by sacrificing the opportunity to occupy 
affairs. <A 


learned to 


himself with more important 


young person who has somehow 
keep his eye on the ball has a great advan- 
tage in any job. Modern conditions, which 
require almost everyone to work in coopera- 
tion with others, put a special premium on 
this aspect of personal adjustment 

In general it may be said that while in 


certain occupations the student with spe- 


training has a definite or even a 


all occupations there are 


cialized 
vital advantage, in 
certain skills and virtues that are more nec- 
essary for personal success than ever before 
in our history. Modern conditions change 
so rapidly and in such unpredictable ways 
that specialized training alone is an unsafe 
almost every 


investment. The worker in 


trade or profession must be prepared at any 
moment to take a death-defying life leap as 
his job and his whole familiar setting sud- 
denly explodes under his feet. If in addition 
to his special skill he has also the ability to 
learn quickly, to express himself clearly, and 
to grasp the meaning of an unfamiliar situa- 
tion, adapting himself easily to a _ subor- 
dinate place and recognizing the proper open- 
ings for initiative and _ responsibility, his 
chances of landing on his feet are correspond- 
ingly increased. It is impossible to avoid all 
accidents in this fast-moving world, and even 
the most capable are sometimes caught help- 
less in the clutch of circumstances. But the 
less helpless our people are by training, the 
fewer casualties will have to be picked up by 


the stretcher bearers. 
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Occupational Experiences for Handicapped Youth 


by Elise H. Martens. Senior Specialist in the Education of Exceptional Children 


andicapped adults is a matter that 
; its coneerns the schools in 


% % The occupational adjustment of 
It 


Lil 

ich handicapped children are 
taught not a problem that can be 
ignored til the child becomes of employable 
age or unt e is ready to leave school to go to 
work lr} ears which he spends in the 
classroom st at least furnish the foundation 
ip whi he can build a specifie occupa- 
tional tra g They must bring to him an 
intelligent guidance for making a wise occu- 
pationa ee They must give to him a 
basis for making that choice through self- 
analysl ey must teach him to compen- 
sate for | mitations through service well 
rendered a field from which his handicap 
does not ¢ ide him And in some cases at 
least the ould furnish the actual vocational 


hich shall equip him for wage- 


earning responsibilities 

What ar the day schools of the country 
doing to eet the occupational needs of the 
handicapped boys and girls whom they are 
serving yme recognition of their special 
educational requirements? <A study of prac- 
tices in a selected number of city school sys- 
tems has given some enlightening and sug- 
gestive rmatior Significant trends of 


development are apparent, and outstanding 


needs of the program are emphasized in the 
reports of some 50 cities which furnished data 
in the course of the investigation. The prob- 
lems of occupational preparation affecting the 
mentally handicapped, on the one hand, and 
the physica handicapped, on the other 
hand, are lely different Both groups, 
however, al jually in need of intelligent and 
sympathetic guidance which will result in 
their happy occupational adjustment 
Ventally Handicapped 

A recent d elopment of interest in the edu- 
cation of handicapped children is the 
rganizatio ff special classes for them in 
junior and ¢ senior or 4-vear high schools 
Of 29,811 seriously retarded adolescents, 13 
vears of age r older, comprising the subjects 
of the investigation, 4,878, or more than 16 
percent, working in secondary schools. 
This trend o doubt the outgrowth of two 
convictions that appear to be gaining strength 
in the American educational system: (1) That, 
with the exception of extreme cases, pupils of 
adolescent age in the day schools are a re- 
sponsibility of the secondary school, regard- 
less of their level of academic intelligence; and 
2) that adolescents of limited intellectual 
Capacity s ild have contacts with adolescents 


of approximately normal intelligence insofar as 


sucl arra 


nts can be made without harm 
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to the educational or social development of 


either group. 

In other words, the secondary school in 
increasing measure is attempting to adjust its 
program in order to meet the needs of the 
entire adolescent population of the commu- 
nity. However, because not nearly all sec- 
ondary schools have recognized this respon- 
sibility, a large majority of subnormal pupils 
for whom special provision has been made 
remain as yet either in special classes in ele- 
mentary schools or in segregated schools until 


their school days are over. 
Occupational Activities 


Many and varied are the specific occupa- 
tional experiences in which mentally handi 
capped adolescents participate in school. As 
might be expected, they are all of an elemen- 
tary character, designed to prepare the indi- 
vidual not for the highly skilled trades but 
for services as helpers or assistants in various 
lines. Girls are most frequently found in 
classes giving preparation for household serv- 
ice, cafeteria service, laundry work, and both 
hand and machine sewing. Child care, table 
service, beauty parlor work, and some phases 
of agricultural or farm activities reach a 
smaller number of girls who are qualified for 
such occupational experiences. To the boys, 
classes in woodwork and general shop and 
repair work offer the greatest appeal, but 
many find opportunities also for preparation 
in cafeteria service, auto repair, brush making, 
farming, gardening, printing, shoe repair, 


and other occupational activities. Some have 
been found capable enough to enter regular 
trade classes and have made creditable 


progress there. 
Opportunities Still Too Meager 


Owing to numerous factors the opportunities 
in day school for giving to mentally handi- 
capped adolescents suitable occupational expe- 
riences are still too meager. Not enough is 
inderstood about the possibilities for develop- 
ment of these young people. Unemployment 
is rife and the difficulties of placement are 
reflected in the limitations of preparation for 
placement. A major cause of _ restricted 
opportunity, however, is the lack of local 
funds with which to provide the necessary 
equipment and well-prepared teaching per- 
sonnel. Supervisors and teachers of mentally’ 
handicapped children everywhere are calling 
attention to the need for assistance in this 
field through the use of State and Federal 
subsidies. They urge the installation of modi- 
fied vocational courses in order to encourage 
school districts to maintain classes for intellec- 
tually retarded adolescents in preparation for 
the level of occupations which they can 
successfully fill and which constitute a very 
vital part of the world’s work. They empha- 
size the fact that these young people are a 
part of the community which the high school 
should serve; and that they should have equal 
opportunity with those of higher intellect in 
developing their wage-earning capacities. 
They point out that with proper vocational 


A group exploring the secrets of radio-electricity 
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Power machine operating, for deaf and other handicapped groups 
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guidance, selection, and training many o 
those now roaming the streets as idlers, law 
evaders, and law breakers, could have beer 
saved for a life of occupational efficiency. 
To quote one respondent, “‘trained workers in 
humble occupations are better than occupants 
of houses of prostitution and penal institu- 
tions.”’ 

The responsibility of the school is to find 
out for which type of job the boy or girl is 
best fitted, and then to determine how eacl 
boy or girl can best be prepared to enter upor 

ie 


such a job. There can be no sweeping 


uo 
class 


eralities which will put all in the same 
The only way in which classification can be 
made and guidance given is through the same 
guidance techniques that are used with so 
ealicd normal children. 
aptitude tests, probationary periods of work, 
coop?rative relationships between the school 


Exploratory courses, 


and t' employer, part-time programs of 
school end work 
with mentally retarded pupils as with others 
A few exploratory efforts have been made 


and these may well be the forerunners of better 


all these have their place 


occupational adjustment for the mentally 


handicapped. 
Physically Handicapped 
The problem of occupational preparation 
for the physically handicapped, while very 
different from that of th 
challenging A very 


mentally handi- 


capped, is equally 
important 
adjustment is made by the State vocational 
rehabilitation bureaus, which serve physicalls 
adults and 


contribution to their vocational 


young people of 


handicapped 
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employable age, for the most part persons 
who have completed their school course or 


Handi- 


capped children who are attending school are 


who have dropped out of school. 
not the responsibility of rehabilitation agen- 
cies, since the educational needs of this group 
constitute a much larger problem than voca- 
tional training alone. While a cooperative 
relationship between school and _ rehabilita- 
tion service can well contribute to a more 
satisfactory program of occupational prep- 
aration, the primary concern in the education 
of physically handicapped adolescents is, in 
the opinion of those working in the field, "vO 
furnish them with the richest possible founda- 
tion or background before they go on to 
specialized education and vocational rehabili- 
tation. 

This, of course, is not to be interpreted as 
leaving no room in school for the vocational 
preparation of those who, due to financial or 
must find their places in the 


early age. Nor 


other reasons, 
occupational world at an 
does it preclude occupational courses of an 
exploratory type, which are especially valuable 
in a guidance program for all young people. 
Varying Needs 

Among the physically handicapped who are 
in most obvious need of occupational guidance 
are the deaf and the hard of hearing, the 
blind and the partially seeing, and the crippled. 
As all of these differ from the mentally handi- 
capped with respect to vocational possibilities, 
The blind 


child is limited in his choice to those occupa- 


so they differ from one another. 


tions in which eyesight is not essential; the 





partially seeing child must understand his 
limitations and not abuse what little sight he 
has. The deaf and the hard of hearing must 
restrict their occupational activities in accord- 
ance with the degree of their ability to com- 
municate with others; while the crippled 
present individual problems to be considered 
in terms of the type and the degree of the 
particular disability of each pupil. 

For example, preparation for certain types 
of office work may be quite feasible for some 
crippled children, for the deaf and the hard of 
hearing, and even for the blind, the particular 
kind of work chosen to be suited to the 
respective disabilities; but for the partially 
seeing it is unwise because of the involuntary 
use of evesight which it is likely to demand, 
On the other hand, selling offers much greater 
possibilities to the visually defective than to 
either the crippled or the deaf, the former 
frequently not having the ease of transporta- 
tion or the latter the ease of communication 
required by it. The deaf find a more desirable 
outlet in the trades and industries and in 
factory work, in which numerous occupations 


oceur not demanding extensive communication. 
Some City Programs 


Some school systems are carrying on con- 
structive projects to meet the needs of particu- 
Angeles, 


lar handicapped groups. In Los 


Calif., crippled boys and girls are prepared 
for a wide variety of occupational fields, de- 
pending entirely upon the nature of the disa- 
bilitv. Deaf students do all their vocational 
work with hearing pupils, with whatever sup- 
plementary help they need from the teacher. 
They are enrolled in foods, clothing, nursing, 
woodshop, machine shop, printing, industrial 
electricity, and other regular activities of the 
senior high school. 

Minneapolis has initiated a plan of coopera- 
tion between school and industry whereby se- 
lected partially seeing high-school seniors have 
the opportunity of working part time in care- 
fully chosen occupations and of attending 
school part time. This plan is designed ‘‘to 
bring together to the best advantage of the 
sight-saving pupil the employment objective 
of the rehabilitation service and the educa- 


vation service centered in 


tional and eye const 
the sight-saving classes.” 

In Detroit, 15 blind children were reported 
at the time of the 
same occupational classes with seeing students, 


study as working in the 


9 in general shop, 4 in general woodwork, 1 in 
general metal work, and 1 in auto mechanics. 
These experiences, however, are considered of 
a prevocational type, and blind students in 
Detroit for whom definite vocational planning 
is desired are sent to the State School for the 
Blind at Lansing, if under 17 vears of age, and 
to the Industrial Institute for the Blind at 


Saginaw, if over 17 


Essentials 


In these cities, as elsewhere, there is marked 
emphasis upon the importance of giving to 
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physically hat dicapped children the greatest 
possible opportunity for contacts with normal 
children [It is pointed out that psychologi- 
cally they should not learn to consider them- 
onli s different, but that they should be taught 
to compensate for their handicap to the great- 
est possible extent, to compete with normal 
children as they will later need to compete 
with normal adults, and to meet high stand- 
ards of accomplishment in the fields which are 
open to them 

A broad educational background for every 
pupil, intelligent guidance toward a vocational 
choice, opportunity to work with normal stu- 
dents, cooperation of school and industry, and 
of the school and other interested agencies 
these, in essence, are the elements of a program 
for the vocational preparation of physically 
handicapped youth. These young people are 
asking only that they be given an opportunity 
to show hat they can do despite a handicap. 
The school which has served them in childhood 
must continue to serve them in adolescence in 


a way that will mean a profitable investment 


both for the individual and for society. 


Off Press Soon 


BULLETIN 1937, No. 30, Occupational 


Expe ences hor Handicapped Adole scents in 
Day Schools is a publication of the Office of 
Education, which will soon be available. It is 
written by Elise H. Martens, the author of this 
article The bulletin can be obtained by 


purchase at 15 cents per copy from the Super- 

intendent of Documents, United States Gov- 

ernment Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 
EDITOR 


New Yearbook 


Progress n the development of State, 
county, and metropolitan parks during the 12 
months ended September 30, 1937, is described 
in the 193 Yearbook— Park and Recreation 
Progre which will be issued this month by 
the National Park Service, United States 
Department of the Interior. 

The book contains 57 pages in addition to 
illustrations. Copies may be obtained from 
the Superintendent of Documents, Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington, D. C., at 
25 cents eacl Articles deal with the progress 
of State, county and metropolitan park devel- 
opment carried out with Federal emergency 
funds; the park, parkway and recreational- 


area study being conaucted jointly by the 
National Park Service and the States; current 


legislation; financing of State park systems; 
leadership and programs for State parks; 
trends the municipal park field, parkways, 
park structures; policing city and county parks; 
organized camping; winter sports trends, and 
hiking and climbing The program of the 
United States Tourist Bureau and the influ- 
ence of air travel on recreation are also dis- 
CUSSE 
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FREEDOM RING 


Is NOW READY AS 
TEACHING MATERIAL 


MILLIONS HEARD this series of radio programs dramatizing the century-old struggle 


for freedom. Now the scripts are available for your use as supplementary teaching 


material. You will undoubtedly find them interesting and useful. 


BuLLeTIN 1937, No. 32, contains the 13 scripts as originally broadcast by the Office 


of Education, each with its lesson aids, production notes, and suggestions for musical 


accompaniment. The material may serve as a supplement to social studies or 


may be used in your school’s dramatic or radio presentations. Price, 60 cents. 


BULLETIN 1937, No. 33, applies the scripts published in Bulletin 32 to many appro- 


priate situations in schools and communities. It aims to put these scripts to work 


in local communities under practical conditions faced by schools everywhere. ‘This 


manual includes a sample script, with lesson aids, production notes, and music 


directions; also bibliographies on radio in the schools and on social studies. _ Price, 


20 cents. 


> 


13 FAD SORIPTS, ddeoeed te 
ome at the chrom oe 

wre aes gy below 

Re OG 


iv 


Ty FREEDOM RING! 





THE TITLES OF THE 13 
SCRIPTS IN BULLETIN 
NO. 32 ARE AS FOLLOWS: 


* 


l. Bill of Rights 

2. Trial By Jury 

3. Freedom of Speech 

1. Freedom of the Press 

5. Freedom of Worship 

6. Right of Petition 

7. Free Assembly 

8. Right of Suffrage 

9. Women’s and Chil- 
dren’s Rights 

10. Right to Patent 

ll. Right, of Habeas 
Corpus 

12. Freedom in the Home 

13. Racial Equality 


* * * 


Send your order, with remitiance 
(check or money order), to 
SUPERINTENDENT OF DocUMENTS 
UNITED STATES 
GO VERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE 
Wasuincton, D. C. 











kok 
New Government Aids FOR TEACHERS q i 


by MARGARET F. RYAN 





FREE PUBLICATIONS: Order free publications and other free aids listed from agencies issuing them 
COST PUBLICATIONS: Request only cost publications from the Superintendent of Documents, Washington, D. C. 


enclosing remittance (check or money order) at time of ordering 


@ Four new illustrated publications describ« 


the work of the United States Forest Servic 
What Forests Give and Taming our Fore 
each of which sells for 15 cents; The Work of 
the U. S. Forest Service (see illustration), Mis- 
cellaneous Publication No. 290, whien costs 10 
cents; and Careers in Forestry, Miscellaneous 
Publication No. 249, which sells for 5 cents 


@ Directions for treating wounds and shock, 
illnesses due to heat and cold, poisor 
suffocation, unconsciousness, poisoning, ete., 
are given in What To Do in Case of Accidents 
United States Public Health Service, Miscel 
laneous Publication No. 21 Cost, 10 cents 
A list of remedies and their uses and a list of 
surgical supplies for medicine chests are also 
included, 


@ Thirty diagrams for making simple outdoor 


play apparatus such as swings, climbing bars, 


sand boxes, and ladders, are to be found ji 
Home Play and Play Equipment for the Pri 
school Child, Children’s Bureau Publication 


No. 238. 10 cents. 


@ A description of the scenery and history of 
the Jntracoastal Waterway Between Norfolk. 
Va., and Key West, Fla., has been compiled 
by the local staffs of the Federal Writers’ 
Project of the Works Progress Administratior 
with the cooperation of the Coast and Geo 





Lookout reporting fire by telephone 


detic Survey, the United States Bureau of 


Lighthouses, the United States Army Engi @ Findings of Women’s Bureau Bulletin No Government and susiness; Construction; 

neers, and many private citizens Cost, 25 152, Differences in the Earnings of Women and Fisheries; Agriculture; ete. Copies of this 

cents. Ven, show a striking uniformity in the extent Sureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 

It is the first in a series of publications or to which women’s wages are below men’s, in publication may be purchased from the 

important through routes planned to give spite of changes in the general wage level, i: Superintendent of Documents for $1.50 per 
business conditions, or in sources of labor copy, bound in buckram, 


travelers an understanding and appreciation 


of the country. The material] has been taker supply, and regardless ol locality, type of @ Thirteen new film strips have been com- 
from the State guides to be published sepa ndustry, period of time, method of pay, or pleted by the Division of Cooperative Exten- 
rately and united for the use of long-distance: other qualifying factor. 10 cents. sion of the Department of Agriculture in 
travelers. @ In current issues of Public Health Reports cooperation with the Bureaus of Agricultural 
@ The Textiles and Clothing Division of the the following articles appear: The Unequal Economics, Entomology and Plant Quaran- 

tine, Home Economics, Plant Industry, and 


Sureau of Home Economics, United States Distribution of Opportunities for Health, 
Publie Roads; Cornell University; and the 


Department of Agriculture, has prepared a pp. 485-496, No. 13; Variations in Form and 
bulletin on Methods and Equipment for Home Services of Public Health Organizations, Oregon State Agricultural College, among 
Laundering, Farmers’ Bulletin No. 1497, whic} pp. 523-537, No. 14. Each number, 5 cents which are the following 
gives pointers for thrifty household buyers of ee ae FRE SING FSM SRE NNT 
tools that will take some of the drudgery out  @ Statistical Abstract of the United States, 1937,  Craftwork with Native Materials.—Ilustrates 
of keeping clothes clean Price. 5 cents assembles in one compact volume data on how farm women and girls, under the guidance 
practically every phase of the social, economic, of home demonstration agents, have developed 
@ More than 70,000 deaths each year in the and industrial life of the Nation Numerous some of the resources of their farm homes and 
United States are caused by tuberculosis tables presenting statistics from the earliest farm communities into profitable home in- 
which usually occurs in persons between thi available date are particularly valuable in dustries specializing in utility and decorative 
ages of 20 and 50, according to T'uberculosi the study of long-time trends. Subjects articles from leather, feathers, gourds, and 
Its Nature and Prevention, Public Healt} covered include: Area, Population, and Vital potter’s clay The series is a sequence to 
Service, Miscellaneous Publication No. 27 Statistics; Education; Army, Navy, Civil No. 293 which deals with other native mate- 
5 cents Service, and Veterans’ Benefits: Finance rials 61 frames, 65 cents 
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* * % Students of the teaching of social! 


tudies in recent years have been 
overwhelmed with literature perti- 
Much of that 


iterature reports advances in the scholarship 


nent to their field 


, although such materials 


th, cial science 
are neluded in this bibliography The 
retere given below deal with the profes- 
" rk of the teacher of social studies 
carefully selected on the bases of the 
rea hich they deal and of the insight 
the ifford into the problems of those areas 
e three major sources of information 
ill teachers of social studies should 
ur The first represents a cross-sec- 
tle ( t and appraisal of the teaching of 
ocial studies today, together with authorita 
tive endations for guiding practice; it 
roy e 16 volumes of the teport of the 


Amer i Historical Association’s Commission 


s il Studies, published in New York, 

Chark Scribner’s Sons, 1932-37. The 

Se ree is the continuing group of year 
bor ind bulletins published by the National 
Cour r the Social Studies, Secretary, 15, 
La Ha Harvard University, Cam- 
bridge, Ma Che third source is the maga- 


Education, now issued nine times 
en ir, at 204 Fayerweather Hall, Colum- 


ersitv,. New York City 


feference 


to cert elect from these sources appear 

thi ng bibliography, along with other 

it of outstanding importance which 
ave printed in recent years The first 
part f the bibliography presents general 
tithe ng sections deal with objectives, 
currl equipment, methods, and testing. 
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ward (a) the conditions of modern 

tute a ‘‘frame of reference’’ for social-studie 
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‘ her j a 1 polic of 

BAI + G ed The Contribution of 
esearcl the teaching of the social studies 
Nat i cil for the social studies. Lighth 
ear] Cambridge, Mass., Harvard uni- 
versit 8, Lawrence hall, 1937 VII, 239 p 

earch studie nany of them unpublished, 

‘ e ¢ lati of significant find 

e chapters, dealing separately with the 

f rectin tudy, correlation, col 
rent event ind te n 
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movie ind radio, and the development ind measurement 
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time, mechanizing teaching 
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problems of psychology, curriculum, methods, and equi; 
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yurse ind suggests activities, tests, and reference 
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An inclusive manual of materials, methods, devices, a 
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instruction. Washington, D. C , The Associa- 
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in both elementary and secondary schools Deals with 
objectives, curricular content, methods, equipment, com 
munity study, teaching controversial topics, and testing 
Includes lists of standard tests and textbooks most widely 
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the tudy of geography it summaries of pertinent research, 


nd its bibliographies 
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on the secondar j school level New York, Pren- 
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Seribner’s Sons, 1937. X, 292 p. 

4 comprehensive presentation of objectives, curriculum, 
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Storm, Grace. The social studies in the 
primary grade 8. Chicago, Lyons and Carna- 
han, 1931. XI, 596 p. 
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and reference 


TuHrauis, Zor A. and Reeper, Epwin H. 
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Rand MeNally & Co., 1931. XI, 441 p. 
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cussion of aspects of method and of testing, and has ext 
annotated bibliographies. 
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F. Contributions of research t 
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the study of education. Thirty-seventh Yea 
book, Part II: The scientific movement in ed 
cation. Chapter XII, p. 147—160 
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A condensed statement pointing out specific ways 


educational research on problems of teaching the 
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classified under the headings: (1) objectives and curricu 
content, (2) methods of teachir equipment 


testing. 


Objectives 


BEARD, CHARLES A. 
sciences in the schools. Report of the 
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A lucid presentation of the nature and function ¢ 
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of educational thinking with the ‘“ ite of American idea 


The social SCLENCE 
Report of the Commission on the social studies 
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1934. X, 236 p. 


nature of the 


A scholarly discussion of the variou cial science 
especial points of view and techniques, their interre 
and their possible contributions to general educatior \ 


included are extensive lists of objective 


Social studies in 


KiRKPATRICK, CLIFFORD 
relation to social change. Social studies, 26 


217-25; 302-9, April, May, 1935 
A sociologist’s exposition of the thesis that social-st 


instruction in the schools can have very little direct influer 
on the modification of society, inasmuch as such inst 
is itself ‘essentially a dependent variable which floats in the 
stream of culture change.”’ 


Machine ag 
October 1933 


Krey, A. C. History in th 
Historical outlook, 24: 301-10, 


for greater perspective 


A philosophical essay, pleading 
present-day problems through more 
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7: 57-65, January 1937. 
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A summary statement of the nature of social |! I 
of the implications of the subject for curriculum r 
struction. 
Curriculum 
Brituines, NEAL. <A determination of ge 


eralizations basic to the social-studies curri 


ulum. Baltimore, Warwick and York, 1929 
XI, 289 p. 

An analysis of 28 books of “frontier thinkers’’ for the 
purpose of listing the basic concepts and generalizatio ( 


employ. Lists 888 generalizations to be dealt with in the 
school curriculum, 


BiyTHE, IRENE T. The textbooks and th 
1 vVIeW points 


new discoveries, emphases, and 
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A charter for the social 


New York, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 


Historical 


December 1932 


history outlook, 23 


developed in historical 


Thirty-two “‘new points of view 
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view Convincing data as to the lag of school instruction 


HES, R. O., ed. Elements of the social- 


Ludies ¢ culum. National council for the 
social studies Sixth yearbook. Cambridge, 
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cle Each ubject reviewed with reference to its 

ype, customary grade placement, curricular organization, 
nd pe tructional problems 
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lefense of separate subjects as the basis for the 


lies curriculum, with a criticism of integrated 
ntent and ‘‘progressive’’ methods of teaching 
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social studies 
Report of the 
Part XIII. 


M. Currie tlum-making in the 
approach. 


a social process 


Commission on the social studies. 


New York, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1936 
XVII, 252 p 

Che volume suggests a philosophy of social-studies curri 
ulum-making which reflects the basic social processes 


Six such basic sociological 


discussed, and their major implications f 


i human society 
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Fourteenth 
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The social studies curriculum. 
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ne 1 f the curriculum, summaries of pertinent research, 
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eleme ul 1 secondary levels 
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social 
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Tryon, Roitia M. The social sciences as 


school subiects 


teport of the Commission on 
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1935. XIII, 541 p. 
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the social studies. 
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tudies subjects in the school curriculum in the 
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organization of curriculum materials 
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curriculum The National council for the 
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Mass., Harvard University Press, 
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New York, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, 1929. VI, 
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aids for the social studies. 
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The Canal Zone 


by Katherine M. Cook, Chief, 


x*** The building of the Panama Canal 
was for many years the most ab- 
sorbing of the several undertakings 
of the Government of the United 

boundaries. 


States outside its continental 


For nearly 150 years important harbors on 


the Atlantic and on the Pacific sides of our 


country were separated, so far as water trans- 
portation was concerned, by 13,135 nautical 
miles, the distance from New York to San 
Francisco by way of the Strait of Magellan. 


The completion of the Canal across the narrow 


Isthmus of Panama, which connects the 
Americas, cut this distance to 5,262 nautical 
miles. Correspondingly, the time consumed 
in proceeding from one harbor to the other 
is reduced by more than half. The historic 
trip of the Oregon from New York to San 
Francisco, still fresh in the memory of the 
older generation, dramatized the situation 
which the United States might face in em- 
ergent whether of war or peace, and 
plaved a strategie part in erystalizing public 


sentiment in favor of an American-owned 


Much as the Canal means to us for com- 


mercial and naval defense, it is of real sig- 


nificance internationally. This is especially 
true iew of the interest the United States 
has long had in maintaining friendships with 


our Central and South American neighbors. 
Now that we have established United States 
territory in Central America in close proximity 
to both Central and adjacent South American 
countries as well as a convenient water route 
Eastern United States and the west 


coast countries of South America, opportu- 
ritic f wider understandings are defi- 
nitely increased and broader relationships 
strengthened 


Naturally it is the Canal itself as an en- 
gi ing marvel; its course through Gatun 
Lake, the second largest artificially formed 
ake the world; the two great dams, Gatun 
and Madden, which regulate the flow of water 
akes the vear-round operation of the 


Canal possible; the great locks that raise 
and lower the passing ships; that attract 

orld-wide interest. Yet the people who 
planned and built the Canal and those respon- 
sible for its continued maintenance and suc- 
cessful operation are, after all, the real as 
they are the human, centers of interest. As 
the world now knows, it was the application 


of scientific knowledge concerned with health 
tation, as well as skill in engineering, 


that made the materialization of the Canal 


and hat is equally important, makes its 
successful operation possible. Prevalence of 
tropical diseases, rather than lack of engineer- 
ing ability, necessitated the abandonment of 
earlier efforts to cut through the Isthmus and 
join the two great oceans it separated. 
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and Its Schools 


Special Problems Division 


Penmanship of Canal Zone pupils is of unusually high order 


The names of the planners and builders of 
the Panama Canal are known to practically 
every school boy and girl. They have been 
inspiring guides to students of politics and 
diplomacy, as well as of health and engineer- 
ing. Responsible for the upkeep, develop- 
ment, and operation of the Canal today are 
many men and women who knew the hard- 
ships and inconveniences as well as the enthu- 
siasms and consecration of construction days 
There is a certain homogeneity among the 
people of the Canal Zone in loyalties, in oecu- 
pations, in interests and in standards and 
manner of living, that imparts an atmosphere 
to the Canal Zone, unusual, if not unique, 
among American communities. 

The strip of land which is United States 
territory and which forms the Canal Zone is 
approximately 10 miles wide, 5 miles on either 
side of the Canal, extending through the Re- 
public of Panama from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific side of the Isthmus. It was acquired 
and is held through treaty, by purchase and by 
a continuing annual subsidy, as territory of 
the United States. Since early in the history 
of construction, both the building of the Canal 
and its maintenance, as well as the govern- 
ment of the zone are responsibilities delegated 
by the President to The Panama Canal headed 
by the Governor who is always an Army officer. 
“The usual functions of a government con- 
cerned with schools, fire and police protection, 
health and sanitation, and 
activities, usually directed by national, State 


publie similar 


and municipal governments are, in the Canal 


Zone, executed under the 
authority and responsibility of the Governor.”’ 
Residents of the zone are employees of the 
Panama Canal, the Army, the Navy, and the 
Marine personnel. The population is approx- 
imately 40,000 (1930 census) of whom more 
than half are Negro. 

There are two cities on each side; one on 
territory of the United States; one on territory 
of the Republic of Panama. Business other 
than that concerned with the Canal is confined 
to the Panamanian towns—Colon on the 
Atlantic and Panama on the Pacific side. 
Nothing is sold on United States territory 
Government 


entrusted and 


except to employees of the 


7 . . 
through Government commissaries. 


The School System 


The Division of Schools is a unit in the 
governmental organization of The Panama 
Canal, under the general direction of the 
executive secretary and the immediate direc- 
tion of the superintendent of schools. Ele- 
mentary and secondary schools are maintained 
by the Federal Government for residents of 
the Canal Zone, financed by allocation from 
congressional appropriations made to The 
Panama Canal. 

The school system is administered by a 
professional superintendent appointed by the 
Governor. His staff includes three assistant 
superintendents, also professional officers, one 
of whom is responsible for the supervision of 
two regular secondary schools, one on either 
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The Panama Canal—Administration Building, Balboa Heights 


side of the Isthmus, and a junior college; one 
for the supervision of elementary schools for 
white children, of which there are six, and one 
for the supervision of schools for colored 
children, who is also in charge of research for 
the school system asa whole. There are eight 
elementary schools for colored children. 

In general, the schools are housed in attrac- 
tive buildings conforming to the style of 
architecture used in the Canal Zone for all 
buildings. They are of wood or concrete, the 
newer ones of concrete. 
in orientation, lighting, and the like, the aim 
is adaptation to climatic conditions. The 
buildings are located conveniently to serve the 
school population. In people 
live in communities of some size and location 
However, 


In general structure, 


general, the 


of schools is not a serious problem. 


transportation facilities are available when 
necessary. 


Compare Favorably 


In enrollment, attendance, and ability to 
hold children in through the grade 
levels offered, the schools compare favorably 
with well conducted systems in the States. 
Approximately 2,900 children were enrolled in 
the schools for white children in 1936, exelud- 
ing the junior college, and 3,300 in the schools 
for Negro, excluding the training 
school. There are about 107 teachers in the 
schools for white children and 90 in the schools 
for colored children. The term is 
approximately 9 months in the former and 
12 months in the latter. 

The administrative and 
mechanics, and al! skilled 
dominantly white citizens of the United States. 
A salary scale is maintained approximately 25 
percent in advance of that paid for the same 
type of service in the States. Vacation peri- 


school 


normal 


school 


staff, 
pre- 


managerial 


laborers are 
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ods, somewhat beyond the usual length, enable 
employees to seek a temporate climate for 
occasional periods, lessening the strain of pro- 
longed residence in the tropics on those not 

The school term is keyed to this 
Instead of beginning at a date set 


inured to it. 
provision. 
in advance, plans are adapted to the arrival 
and departure of boats on which teachers are 
expected to travel. Spending vacation periods 
in more healthful and appropriate, if not more 
favorable climates, is an accepted custom in 
the Canal Zone to which occupational condi- 
tions are adapted. 

School organization is on the 6-2-4 plan. 
Enrollments in the three different units for 
white children indicate relatively little retarda- 
tion and a favorable situation in retaining chil- 
dren to the close of the secondary school period. 
In 1936 
grades, 


189: 


they Elementary schools, 6 
1,450; junior high school, 2 grades, 


827, a reasonably 


were: 


senior high school, 
equitable distribution. 
The 6 elementary schools for white children 
employ 55 teachers; the average teaching load 
is therefore about 26 children. Departmen- 
talization prevails in the junior high school, 
but the average number of children per teacher 
is about the same as in the elementary schools. 
In school organization and program as in 
curricular content, the schools for white chil- 
dren in the Canal Zone are definitely and con- 
sciously patterned after those in continental 
United States. Not children 
spend rather long periods in the schools of the 


uncommonly 


States because of parental visits, of residence 
with relatives, or in boarding schools, or simi- 
lar arrangement. Young people who pursue 
a full college course must at least complete it 
in the States. It is, therefore, logical and 
reasonable from the point of view of residents 


of the Canal Zone that the schools be as near 


like those in the States as is consistent with 
good schoo] practice. This should not be in- 
terpreted to mean that local adaptations are 
overlooked. The prevailing attitude toward 
curricular revision is as characteristic as else- 
where in the United States. 

Achievement tests have been administered 
annually over a period of years and they show 
general achievement in school work above the 
average for the United States. This result ig 
undoubtedly influenced also by the favorable 
economic conditions which prevail in the Cana] 
Zone. 

Schools for Negro children include a 6-year 
elementary course embracing the traditional] 
subjects, resembling courses in the ‘ gold” 
schools, and 2 years of junior high school work 

grades, 
academic 


and eighth 


traditional 


covering the seventh 
These grades offer the 
subjects with practical courses in shop work, 
carpentering 
limited 


cooking, sewing, agriculture, 


and tailoring, the latter open to a 
number of boys. Some industrial arts courses 
for both boys and girls, including agriculture 
and home economics, are offered in the sixth 
year. The school term is approximately 240 
days. 


Play School 


There are no kindergartens nor pre-kinder- 
garten schools conducted under the direction 
of the superintendent of schools for either 
race. A play school for children of kinder- 
garten age is conducted as part of the social 
welfare program. 

In the Canal Zone the schools for colored 
children are generally known as “silver” 
schools; those for white children as 
The names originated during con- 

The labor supply 
from Negroes and 
metal to which they were 


“gold” 


schools. 


struction days. Was re- 


cruited chiefly Jamaican 
paid in silver, the 
while the employees 


States, 


accustomed, white 
chiefly citizens of the United 
Since the demand for unskilled 


were 
paid in gold. 
workers is continuous in the upkeep of the 
form a 
They are 


Canal, Jamaicans continue to sub- 
stantial section of the population. 
provided, as are all employees, with quarters, 
health service, including hospitalization, and 
commissaries where practically 


furniture, and 


Government 
all essentials—food, clothing, 
the like—are sold without profit to the Govern- 
ment and at prices generally lower than those 
prevailing in the States 

features characterize the 
Economically there is 


Several 
Canal Zone schools. 
relative equitability among the white popula- 
tion and consequently among the children in 
A similar situation is found 
Neither extreme pov- 


unique 


the white schools 
in the Negro schools. 
erty nor great wealth is apparent in the zone. 
Almost without children 
give the appearance of being well clothed, well 
fed, and generally well cared for. Dental and 
little effort or 
maintained 


except ion school 


medical care are available at 


cost. Sanitary conditions are 
throughout the zone as rigidly as fire or police 
protection. If one may judge by physical 
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Biology laboratory—Canal Zone Junior College 


ip i ct 
seh readiness”? in the enrollment. 
I 1933 a junior college was established 
ler e supervision of the regular school 
aut rities, but maintained, except for housing 
and « pment, from tuition fees. In general, 
the purpose of the junior college is to offer 2 
eal I gher education at home for residents 
of the zone who look forward to pursuing a full 
college course; it is also a terminal school for 
thos o do not plan on college graduation. 
\ yperative arrangement has been made 
vith the school officials and the Division of 
Pers ( Administration of The Panama 
Cana a somewhat unusual type of appren- 
tice Che work is in charge of an appren- 
tice-learner-coordinator who, as the title indi- 
ate ( rdinates school work, shop work, and 
ce work The candidates are high- 
ehe graduates The purpose of these 
ir , as stated in the prospectus, Is “equip- 
ng eligible candidates with the practical 
tra g and necessary scholastic instruction 
or troducing them as qualified employees 
ti ( ccupations and positions of the 
Panama Canal, and indoctrinating them with 
1 deep sense of loyalty and devotion to duty.” 
( ers in the schools for white children 
( ( ted from candidates who have had 
tra g and experience in the States. In 
Negro schools the system has in the past de- 
pended largely on securing teachers trained in 
he British West Indies, Jamaica in particular 
H er, €aS a means of improving the teach- 
g a ell as the employment situation, a 


g Negro teachers was estab- 


ished > ears ago A 


SCcnoOt r preparil 


t-vear program of 
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there is a noticeable degree of 


studies on the high-school level is offered 
nrollment is restricted since prospective posi- 
tions are restricted. Candidates are selected 
from a list of applicants on the basis of scholar- 
ship and personal qualifications. The first 
class, numbering 39, will complete the course 
in 1938. A_ professionally Negro 
man is in charge; the work resembles some- 


prepared 


what that in high-school normal training 


classes conducted in some of the States 


Social Studies—Bibliography 
Concluded from page 34 f 


Vethods 


HopGkIns, GEORGE W. A guide to newer 


methods in teaching the social studies. Cam- 
bridge, Mass., Harvard university, 18, Law- 
rence hall, 1937. 95 p. (National council 
for the social studies. Bulletin no. 7.) 

Essentially a summary of the literature on such topics as 
the contract plan, project teaching, the problem method 
ind the use of visual aids in the social studies. Contains 
lassified bibliography of 332 items. 


Methods of unstruction in 
Report of the Commission 
Part XV. New York, 
XIX, 523 p. 


Comprehensive summary and synthesis of research find 


Horn, ERNEST. 
the social studies. 
on the social studies. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1937. 


ings on problems fundamental to learning and teaching the 


social studies, with special reference to the learning process, 


the nature of understanding, reading social-studies materials, 
visual aids, and oral instruction. 


textbooks 


KIMMEL, WiLtutiAM G. A review of some 


reports of controlled experimentation in 


methods of teaching in the social studies, 
In National council for the social studies. 
First yearbook, p 145-157. Cambridge, Mass., 
Harvard university, 18, Lawrence hall, 1931. 

4 summary and analysis of twelve investigations into 
methods of teaching social studies t criticizes especially 
the research techniques employed, and raises significant 
questions as to whether the art of teaching is as yet subject 


to objective an alysis 


SToRMZAND, M. J. and Lewis, Roser H. 
Vew methods in the social studies. New York, 
Farrar and Rinehart, 1935. XI, 223 p. 

Descriptions of six more or less recent innovations in class- 
room procedure, with theoretical bases and specific sugges- 
tions for each: the unit plan, workbooks, present-day prob- 
lems, socialized methods, laboratory method, and integration 


of social studies with English 


Wes ey, E. B., ed. 
to methods of teaching the social studies. The 
National council for the social studies. Fifth 
Cambridge, Mass., Harvard uni- 
XI, 204 p. 

A series of 15 chapters on the historical backgrounds of a 
variety of aspects of contemporary practice in teaching the 
social studies, including such topics as the source method, 


The historical appvroach 
P! 


yearbook. 
versity, 18, Lawrence hall, 1935. 


civic education, biography, equipment, visual aids, text- 
books, objective testing, rural schools, and retarded groups. 


Testing 


ANDERSON, Howarp R., and Linpq@uist, 
KE. F. Selected test items in American history; 
and, Selected test items in World history. Cam- 
bridge, Mass., Harvard university, 18, Law- 
rence hall, 1936, 1938. 2v. (National coun- 
cil for the social studies. Bulletins nos. 6 
and 9.) 

After brief introductions dealing with the use of tests, the 
bulletins present reservoirs of several hundred new-type test 
tems which have been used successfully in the lowa-every- 
pupil tests of recent years and which are of practical value to 
the classroom teacher - 


Horn, Ernest. Another chapter on tests 
for the volume of Conclusions and reecommen- 
dations. Social studies, 26: 13-22, January 
1935 
4 pointed analysis of the advantages and limitations of 
bjective tests; more favorable toward them than the chapter 
on tests in the final volume of the commission report. Ar- 
gues for the necessity of subordinating measurement to 
purpose and for the soundness of measuring immediate out- 
comes of instruction 
KELLEY, TRUMAN L., and Krey, A.C. *Tests 


and measurements in the social sciences. 
Report of the 
studies Part IV. 


ner’s Sons, 1934. 


Commission .on the social 
New York, Charles Scrib- 
XIV, 635 p. 
An extensive miscellany of materials, devoted primarily to 
reports on the construction and use of tests made especially 
for the Commission in testing understanding, skills, inter- 


Also includes theoretical analyses of 


ests, and attitudes 
the nature of the learning process and the functions of tests. 


\ ppendix containing a word list of 4,500 social terms 


WRIGHTSTONE, J. WAYNE. Recent trends 
in the social-studies tests; and, Are essay exami- 
nations obsolete? Social education, 1: 246- 
50; 401—5; April, September, 1937. 

he first article reviews types of tests available, with 
special emphasis upon techniques for measuring outcomes 
other than information, notably, attitudes, skilis, critical 
thinking, personality, and character. The second article 
contains a critical analysis of the uses and limitations of 
essay tests in the social studies 
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On This Month’s Cover 


A picture of historical Jndependence Hall is 
shown on Scoot Lire’s cover page this 
The photograph is one of a group 
recently taken by G. A. McGarvey of the 


Vocational Edueation Divisio: 


month. 


Among the Authors 


WILSON and WiLBuR F. Murra, 
Harvard 


Howarp E. 
of the graduate school of education, 
University, present in this month’s issue 
A Selected Bibliography on the Teaching of the 
Social Studies. The references deal with the 
professional work of the teacher of social 
studies. They cover general titles, objectives 
curriculum, equipment, methods and testing 

KATHERINE M. Cook, Chief, Special Prob- 
lems Division, gives readers of ScHoo. Lirt 
this month a vivid description of The Canal 
Zone and Its Schools. Mrs. Cook states that 
“neither extreme poverty nor great wealth is 


and that “‘almost with 


apparent in the Zone’”’ 
out exception school children give the _— ur 
ance of being well clothed, well fed, and g 


erally well cared for.” 


I 


Nora Beust, specialist in school libraries, ¢ 
the new Library Service Division of the Office 
of Edueation, takes Scuoo.t Lire readers for 
a journey with The Bookmobile, in Louisiana 
and in Vermont, where regional library service 
Miss Beust concludes that ‘the 
excellent service 


is available. 
bookmobile makes possible 
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E D 


to childret 
books tha 


to the accumulation of facts.” 


Education, gives 
issue, on 
‘The camps have made considerable progress 
n their use of visual education methods thus 
far, but th 
development of these devices throughout the 


Corps,”’ 


sion, on his Statistics page this month reports for the 


good progress toward more uniform statistical 


iT O R FTA L 


Plus 


Department of the Interior, the Com- 
“We are in a new day 


An kingineer 


ONE of my colleagues in the United States 
missioner of Reclamation, recently spoke these wise words: 
which opens many broad opportunities to the engineer, but before he can seize them 
he must be an engineer plus.” 
Right now with thousands of 
Nation’s educational institutions, 
important and is applicable to every profession, to every walk of life. 
\ few days ago I addressed a graduating class of fine young men and women, 
typical of those thousands who are « ‘completing their college training this June. 
these graduates believe themselves to be ready to face realistically 
» be able to repay by 
in aver education. And 


young men and women graduating from the 
the meaning of that word plus is particularly 


In general, 
the task of making their places in the world. 
capable citizenship the investment which society has made 
our Nation has faith in these graduates. 

The convictions | felt as | stood before that graduating class may be somewhat 


They hope t 


summarized as follows: 

Colleges have most important educational functions to perform in contributing 
to the training of the country’s leaders. In order to perform such functions in the 
most effective way, colleges should point their methods of instruction more definitely 
toward giving to students a greater feeling of responsibility for their own education. 


The subject matter of the courses of instruction should be selected, in a greater 
measure than at present, on the basis of its intimate connection with real experiences 
for the students. Wherever possible, instructional material should include actual 
contacts with and participation in the industrial and social life of the community. 
Students should be given responsibility for every phase of college life which they are 
competent to manage even though the actual quality of the product may be less 
perfect than it would be if the college assumed primary responsibility for it. Finally: 
the colleges must recognize that even though “making a life” is the primary purpose 


of education, no college can truly succeed which turns out students unable to “make 


a living.” 
An engineer plus 1 think every educational institution should strive 
help its students add the plus to their professional 


the difference 


?) Yes 


constantly and consistently 
qualifications. The qualities included in that one word often make 


between being unemployed or employed: between existing or living. 


. 
Commissioner of Education. 
which results in the reading of records in the States. He also presents some 
enrollments, in- 


t stimulate the imagination and add final United States totals on 
come, expenditure, and other items. 


EvisE H. Martens, senior specialist in the 
education of exceptional children, 
Occupational Experiences for Handicapped 
Youlh. Dr. Martens that ‘‘a 
broad educational background for every pupil, 
vocational 


Howarp W. Oxtey, director of CCC Camp 
valuable information in this 
Visual Aids in CCC Education 


discusses 


emphasizes 


ti 


guidance toward a 


to work with normal stu- 


e future should witness a much fuller intelligent 


choice, opportunity 
dents, cooperation of school and industry, and 
of the school and other interested agencies 


e the elements of a program 


Director Oxley points out. 


IimeRY M. Foster, Chief, Statistical Divi- these, in essence, ar 


vocational preparation of physically 


handicapped youth.” 
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a 


Convention Interested in 
sulletin Board 


peat: PUBLIC FORUMS ? 


eolleges brings the beginning of the summer 
convention season at home and abroad. The 


meetings are scheduled in many sections of 


. the United States and other American coun- You will find helpful information concerning this 
tries, as well as in Europe 


rapidly expanding phase of adult education in these 


1e Going Abroad 


\ mber of American educators will go to 
Geneva when the International Congress on | I] e ‘ il |} | 
ms Public Instruction, under the auspices of the o yu etins how a ‘al a ' e 


International Bureau of Education, opens its 





i sessions on July 18. On the same day the 

" International Congress of Geography begins BULLETIN 1937, Misc. No. 1* 

d its sessions in Amsterdam. “Choosing Our Way”. . 35e 
Also on July 18 the International Congress 





sayennnnnens wears? 


e BuLLetTin 1937, No. 25* 
apo cine eoveanion 


“Forums for Young 


etic Sciences will convene in Ghent. 





Several sessions will be devoted to the increas- 





- ng importance of radio broadcasting in lin- People” ta pig 
guistic development 

' In Berlin the International Congress of BULLETIN 1937, No. 27* 

y Pec eal Instruction opens on July 25 and ** Printed Page and Public 

n. continues through July 29. Peajorm” ..4:20 ae 

pr From August 1-6 the International Con- . 

Ss gress for Anthropology and Ethnology meets BULLETIN 1936, No. 6 

al in Copenhagen under the patronage of the PUBLIC AFFALRS “Safeguarding Democracy 

7. King Special exhibitions of anthropological PAMPHLETS Th mo” 

f materials from Iceland and South America, F rough Adult Civic 

"oe and priceless Icelandic, Peruvian, and Iranian Education corres SC 

sed manuscripts will be shown. 

ve The International Congress for Historical BULLETIN 1936, No. 16 

es Sciences in Zurich, August 28-September 4, “A Step Forward” . 10¢ 

» wil ear papers on pre-history and proto- 

~ i ae : a owas yee, Se ie nae BuLLetin 1935, No. 17 
as well as the general fields. hoor Ags (ADUMS “Education for De- 

re At Oxford will gather the International : mocracy” .... 10e 

al Federation for Documentation, September 

ec 21-26 New methods and techniques for BULLETIN 1937, No. 3 


raphy and eataloging of documents 


Public Affairs Pam- 


| CHOOSING * 





liscussed Among other interesting lets 10 
ew developments will be shown the microfilm I Se 
method of photographing books and other OU SUPPLEMENT No. L* . 10 


[ ar teat F att D Dy f ‘ * New publications. 
Mexican Meeting = Cc 





* ix 
r} first International Congress of the Any ms n ¥e 
Teac g of Ibero-American Literature will > = : 
meet Mexico Citv, August 15-22, to bring Z) “Oo TMENT OF THE INTERIO 
: , . C py OFFICE OF EDUCATI 

together teachers and writers from American Satine stot te | Follow the forward 
e nstitutior where this literature is taught ” F : 

Che establishment of exchange professorships march of forums. 
a and libraries of Ibero-Americana will be dis- , 

3 | SS aa en a Order these bulletins 

4 cussed at several sessions, and special em- ” 

phas be laid upon the wider inclusion of today! 

/ ra i terature : 


In the United States Send your order, with remittance to 


. Michigan in late June will be held two SUPERINTENDENT OF DOCUMENTS 


meetings of interest to educators of excep- 
iren. At Lansing, June 27-30, the UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE 
Concludet ov Mm1de R45 4 ae 
; led on pag WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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Bibliography Childhood Education 


Six studio groups for first hand experience 
in the fine and the industrial arts, in musie, 


Vacation and Travel oh sag heratieemnaeenpedh sepsis der. 


excursions provided an innovation in con- 





vention technique at the recent annual meet- 


¥*& %& %& «What are your vacation pla: Ol MepsGer, OLiverR Perry Nature ran ing of the Association for Childhood Educa- 
Uy the summer’? W they include bles mmer; an introduction to country lore tion held in Cincinnati. Fifteen study classes 
any time for books, and reading fo foreword by Clyde Fishe1 New York, 


pleasure or for profit? Will ye Frederick Warne & Co., Ine., 1936. 160 p riculum 





were also conducted These covered cur- 
subject and teaching methods, 
be interested in the titles of a few bo evaluation of school procedures, school ad 
particularly suggestive for vacation reas =a —_ en ee ae ee ministration, teacher preparation and teacher 
If any of these titles selected at random should aie eeemniel wus tine hhaterearn. tine on growth, community and international rela- 
interest you, we hope they may add ’ Accurate and dependal ntific informat tionships. Two addresses by William H 
vacation pleasures whatever direction the H en about autumn and spring rambles. Fort Kilpatrick presented a philosophy for child 
mav take. guidance and learning which helped point the 

thinking and unify the work of both studio 


‘ ‘ ‘ Vix ‘ ' if } ' 
Co.uins, Freperick Lev Vacat Mi C1 . hun en route; the bo groups and study classes 
travel charts and travel chat Indianay ‘Sy YUU New York, Simon & Schuster Leaders and coleaders of the studio grout 
. 7 3 ei at) iC] I 110 Proupes 
lew Y ‘ 3 S. ‘rill ¢ O36 INQ Irie 1954 2009 illus 
New York, Bobbs- Merril! 1930 Z > Dp ? p set the stage for ork and absorbed attentior 
j S Inf ' he fir thre eT iy freadir ' 
illus. t , ade U ua , was given by the enrollees to individual prcj 
" ‘ — . — adie of lneth nart ad 
ener y to ¢ . . } Avel ea, a ind iand 1 nu pa 
For those expecting ) Var =aietiys ; ‘ re : ects Poster paint, chalk and crayons, finge 
suggestions are given in the shape of tive tr gs whecbrtn: estes { | 1 | 
‘ +} — a : ‘ paints lay mote mi Dioch arr ¢ ( lar 
chart Beginning with Januar iit f f i ily f € Palins, Clay, J a BON » Yarn an UrIap 
each month in the year with alt e pres were provided for the art group with adequate 
California and Italy, San Fr Par I I ern, Marvin H and NEUMEYEI dij pla space Por LIS¢ ing merits of the 
Mountains and England, Havar y Estuer. Leisure and recreation; a study of products and planning next projects 
. P . f re recreatio thei ociologs0 
FepERAL Writers’ Pros! Wor Pro ; : ‘diiadams. 
, " 4 pect ‘ew York, A. S jarnes & Co., 1936 ; 
RESS ADMINISTR LION \ ( 1A Various Groups 
capital. Washington, | Ss. Gover , 
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The Bookmobile 


by Nora Beust. Specialist in School Libraries, Library Service Division 


Parnassus on Wheels is a delightful 


fictitious introduction to the pos- 
ibilitv of taking books to readers. 
However, carrving books to people 


* 


in a eeled vehicle is no longer a fanciful 
lreal Vermont and Louisiana are two of the 
States that are using the bookmobile to demon- 
strate that effective regional library service 
ma carried on to school children and 

id 

Vermont’s Plan 

Imagine the joy that an understanding li 
raria gs to a small unconsolidated school 
Vermont when she arrives with a bookmo- 
nile filled vith some 200 books! Unfortu- 
ate e book supply at the present time is 
t ted that only 10 books may be left 
it al e stop. Nevertheless, teachers and 
cl ir express their pleasure at the oppor 
tunit i they examine the contents of the 
re bookcase As Vermont winters are 
gen ery cold, the bookmobile was built 
{ ick door that swings wide open. Thus 
he t car is backed close to the schoolhouse 
entrance, children and teachers turning the re- 
v gy bookease are protected from the 
it However, vou will see from the 
ct it not all Vermont children seek 
this protectior The librarian can sit on the 
front seat and talk to the prospective readers 
he records the books that are to be left 

itt 
it IDrTarial l! charge of this aren 
erve t he outhwestern portion of Vermont 
( easure approximately 100 miles 
rth t outh, and 45 miles east to west, and 
na i tation of 95,103 people in the three 
( nti cluded One hundred fifty schools, 
hit t pbraril and twentv-one stations 
ure i everv 8 weel In addition, 92 
il borrowers are served. The re- 
y brarian is one of the four regional 
er July 1, 1938), working under 
the n of the secretary of the free 


commission at Montpelier and 
fund Assisting the re 
i rarian are a W. P. A. clerical worker 


stats 


inda W. P. A. chauffeur, an otherwise needed 
headquarters are on the 
econd wor of the Rutland Publie Library 
g and the equipment of the 
ved There are but few books 


the entire book stock is com- 


prised me 2,000 volumes, most of which 
ure the inds of readers, However, books 
i e borrowed from the central collection 
ft iblie library commission Another 
irce of books is the loan of material from 
the duplicate or regular stock of the librarians 
the region, who have on occasion provided 
ch books as Ludwig Vile and Hoffman’s 
Hea Tale 
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Vermont children flocking 


Inquiries from adult borrowers definitely 
show the influence of reviews of current books 
that appear in newspapers and magazines. 
The librarian is sometimes told by adult 
readers which books are being asked for most 
frequently in the book stores of Boston during 
week 4 State 


organization 1s 


a given Congregational 
Churel 


widely distributed reading list which includes 


responsible for a 


books of a high quality that are in demand. 
Che farm discussion groups in the State are a 
stimulus for reading. Schools clamor for 
materials that help teachers and children to 
needs. There are 


satisfy the curriculum 


many requests for biographical sketches of 
present-day citizens of fame as well as of 
personages of historic interest. 

Needs of children and teachers are definitely 
filled by 
during a short unscheduled stop one afternoon 
March at a 
school, the children 


the regional librarian. I or example, 


late in small unconsolidated 


proudly showed their 
turtle that was beginning to come out of 
Humphrey: One hundred years 
along the turtle by 
Marjorie Flack, a book that the librarian was 


able to 


hibernation. 
wayside with a _ box 
supply from the bookmobile, was 
exactly the source of information that the 





around the bookmobile 


children were ready touse. Again, the teacher 
in the next school visited was interested in 
books of poetry that the librarian was supply- 
ing. On this particular afternoon as the 
children were out-of-doors there was time for 
a little more conversation about books and 
reading. It developed that the young teacher 
had been introduced to choral reading at the 
local normal previous 
What she wanted and received was Marjorie 
An endless number 


school the summer. 
Gullan’s Choral Speaking. 
of rich reading experiences are made possible 
to children and teachers through the stops of 
the bookmobile by the informed librarian. 
Vermont is definitely improving and equal- 
izing the State’s library service according to 
plans that best suit its individual State needs. 


Louisiana’s Plan 


Louisiana is also alive to the advantages of 
carry ing books to people in rural regions. At 
interesting experiment is being 
Winn 


The experiment is commonly known 


present an 


carried on in Grant, Jackson, and 
Parishes 
as the “Tri-Parish Library,” although a recent 
letter was addressed “Try-Parish Library.” 


The year’s experiment, which terminates in 











Louisiana 


June, was arranged by the Governor with the 
financial assistance of the State board of 
education, to see if the people wanted books, 
the cost of an adequate book service, and the 
type of library organization that is most 
economical and effective. 

The Louisiana Library 
sponsible for the demonstration. The sta 
tistics for the amount of book circulation dur- 
ing the first 9 months of the demonstration are 
phenomenal. The total number of books in 
the collection is 11,000. The number of 
book borrowers in the region is also 11,000, 
and the total number of books borrowed was 
173,500. 
in the collection circulated 15.7 times. It is 
known though that many books borrowed by 


Commission is re 


According to this, each of the books 


one person have been read by as many as 


eight people. 


Marks First Time 


There is one headquarters library at Win: 
field for the three parishes, 
time in Louisiana that more than one parish 


marking the first 


has been supplied with books from the sam 
library. The Tri-Parish plar 

ble to serve three parishes at minimum cost 
Books are shifted from branch to branch 
the residents of an area read them, making a 


makes it possi 


smaller supply of books serve a greater number 


of people. There are 19 branch libraries and 
28 stops from which books are 
All kinds of books are requested by th 


Data on grafting fruit trees, o1 


distributed 


borrowers. 
horseshoeing, on Louisiana history, on club 
management, on homemaking, on airplanes, o1 
farm improvement, on soil conservation, o1 
radio, on tanning leather, on livestock im 
provement have been sought from the Tr 

*arish Library. 


customers 


> & 
BOOKMOBILE, 4 bas) 


a 


are not all children 


As in Vermont, the bookmobile plays an 
important part in taking to the people the 
books that they want and need. The first 
time the well-filled bookmobile appeared, 
some thought that of course these new books 
were for sale. They had no idea that these 
books were being brought to them for loan. 

It is thrilling to watch adults and children, 
when the stop is made near a school, come 
running to see what new books there are to be 
had. At one particular school, some miles 


distant from even a small town, the librarian 


building that was formerly a meat 


uses a 

market but at present has one corner equipped 
to serve as a United States post office. More 
than 100 books are being issued to children 


week of their first year’s circulating 


library service 


each 


Their reading interests are wide and varied 
bright-eyed lad returned Arnold 
Sevareid’s talked 
about it in an intelligent and appreciative 
manner O’Brien’s Silver ¢ hief, the 
story of a heroic dog in the Northwest country, 
book the boy took along. Paul 
and especially his Blue Oz who had 


pulled the curves out of the roads, was another 


One small 
Canoeing with Cree. He 


John s 


was the 


Bu nmuan, 


favorite 

The bookmobile makes possible excellent 
service to children which results in the reading 
of books that stimulate the imagination and 


add to the accumulation of facts. 


Convention Bulletin Board 


Concluded from page 349) 


American Association of Instructors of the 


Blind will consider, among other subjects, an 


adequate national program for the blind, with 


special reference to pensions and the titles of 


the social security act relating to the blind, 
Methods of instruction of the blind at various 
levels will be discussed in sectional meetings, 
In Detroit, the American Association to Pro- 
mote the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf will 
hold a summer school in cooperation with 
Wayne University at the time of its regular 
Morning 

skilled 


teaching and the use of modern methods in 


summer meeting June 27—July 1. 


will be demonstrations of 


sessions 
instructing the deaf. Afternoon discussions 
will center around means of helping the deaf 
child through better speech, better lip reading, 
better better 
home, and better use of 

When the American Home Economics Asso- 
ciation meets in Pittsburgh June 28—July 1, 


language, understanding at 


hearing. 


homemakers and teachers of home economies 
will discuss such practical problems of the 
consumer as the labeling of foods, specifica- 
pending legislation 


Another part of the 


tions for textiles, and 
affecting the consumer 

program will be a discussion of trends and 
accomplishments in utilizing home economics 
as a central subject in progressive education 
programs. Education for family life in a 
democracy will be discussed by experts in the 
field. 


Summer Schedule 


To give a concise picture of conferences 
scheduled for the 
include below a“ 


summer, and for early 
September, we number of 


meetings heretofore announced 


On Your Calendar 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR THE ADVANCE- 
MENT OF SCIENC! 
27—July 2 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF INSTRUCTORS OF 
THE BLIND. Vich June 27-30 

ASSOCIATION TO PROMOTE THE 


DEAF De 


Ottawa, Canada. June 


Lansing, 

AMERICAN 
TEACHING OF SPEECH TO THI 
troit. June July 1 

AMERICAN Home Economics 
Pittsburgh June 28—July 1 

AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION, 
City, Mo. June 13-18 

NATIONAL CONFERENCE ON VISUAL EpvUCa- 


ASSOCIATION, 


Kansas 


TION, Chicago June 20-23. 
NATIONAL EpucaTION ASSOCIATION, New 
York City June 26-30 


SPECIAL LIBRARIES ASSOCIATION Pittsburgh. 
June 21—2/ 


{oMA Ik. KAUFFMAN 


* 


@ The Superintendent of Documents has re- 
price lists: No 15. 
United Geology 
and Water Supply; No. 3: Child 
Labor, Women Workers’ Employment, Wages, 
Workmen’s 


vised the following 


States Geological Survey 


Labor 


Insurance and Compensation; 


No. 42. Irrigation, Drainage, and Water 
Power; No. 71. Children’s Bureau and Other 
Publications Relating to Children. Free 
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Curriculum Values of ‘Travel 


by i ffie G. Bathurst, Division of Special Problems 


*** Can children’s trips to national, 


State, and city parks be related to 
a the regular school curriculum? 
Has the school a responsibility for 
making such trips educative as well as recrea- 
tional? Should children be 


Is there need for conserva- 
What can be 


taught to con- 


serve the parks? 


tion in the parks? taught re- 


garding it? 
Can children who do not visit parks partici- 
Learn about 


pate in their conservation? 


them through genuine activity: become so 
interested that when opportunity does arrive 
the parks, enjoy them, and 


them? To what 


thev will visit 
learn through extent can 
parks and travel be incorporated in the cur- 


riculum without sacrifice of other educational 


VA { 
Activities for Children 
Children who live near parks can travel in 
them. The school can make such trips more 


profitable by incorporating the necessary initial 
and follow-up activities into the regular curric- 
uum Pupils who do not live near parks can 
visit them if their parents are able to go along 
or to afford transportation. And all children, 
whether or not they visit parks, can engage in 
profitable study about them and in genuine 
and useful activity in their conservation by 
helping to gather preliminary information for 
people who plan to visit 
It is not in the park that 
directly, but 
particularly before 


for adults as well 
as for children. 
ar activity functions 


before the trip and after 


school closes in the spring and when it opens 
1! ne ta 

Such activity most profitably grows out of 
children’s broader study of recreational facil- 
ities of the home State or the home com- 


nit They discover that among movies, 


playgrounds, museums, and other 


provisions for leisure time in the community, 
travel to parks has an important place. In 
the neighborhood are people who take vaca- 
tion trips to parks or week-end journeys to 


T 
I 
places of natural or historical interest. 


Inter- 
view with these local travelers reveal that 
the sually have but meager advance infor- 
mati about the places they intend to visit, 
know but little about the conservation of 
parks and sometimes are undecided where to 
go. Children can help them investigate, lim- 
iting their study, of course, to its importance 


in the curriculum as a whole. 


Information and Sources 


Interesting literature has been published 
about National parks, and, for people who 
intend to visit them, is available through the 
National Parks United States De- 


partment of the Interior, Washington, D. C. 


Service, 
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State parks commissions usually have material 


for more general distribution about State 


Some people do not take the time to 
By establishing a loan 


parks. 
write for information. 
service in the school, or in a local library after 
the school term closes, school children can 
make available to the community the liter- 
collect for their study. 
gather literature 


ature which they 
Not only can 


Government sources and from libraries, but 


they from 


they can prepare posters and pamphlets 
attention of 


and post these in 


calling visitors to interesting 


objects to visit public 
places such as post offices, town halls, and 
stores, or send them to individuals. 
Distribution of information about spots for 
fishing and hunting, and game laws regarding 
these, is often helpful. People like to know 
about cabins, playgrounds and beaches, trails 
for horseback riding and for hiking. Pic- 
torial maps showing places of outdoor beauty 
or historical interest in the home State can be 
distributed by the pupils among families inter- 
ested in travel, or posted in town hall, post 
other places. The 
maps have especial interest if made by the 


office, store, or publie 


children. Study of animals to be seen in 
different parks is intriguing, and a class can 
gather information about the animals of ac- 
cessible parks which will greatly increase the 


enjoyment of pupils and adults who travel 
in them. 

The stay-at-home members of a class that 
studies parks will be interested in “travel by 
mail.’’ They can plan to correspénd with 
those who visit, both adults and children. If 
they desire souvenirs or postcards, let them 
earn a few cents to pay for them and ask the 
travelers to make the purchase. Arrange- 
ments can be made with pupil or adult visitors 
to take photographs which the school would 
like to see. By the initiation of activities of 
this type, a study begun in the spring can be 
continued in the fall with invitations to trav- 
elers to come to the school and talk about their 
experiences and to display souvenirs, post- 
cards, and pictorial folders gathered in the 
parks. Motion pictures about parks visited, 
obtainable from the Division of Motion Pic- 
tures, United States Department of the Inte- 
rior, can be used to supplement other activities 
of the program. 


Conservation 


Children can study about conservation in the 
parks and gather and prepare materials to 
promote conservation practices on the part of 
those who visit. For example, what is there 
in each park that ought to be conserved? Are 


Where’s the peanut? 
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Treed? 


Interesting 


there rare plants? animals 
Caves? Patches of beautiful flowers or ferns? 
What needs to be done in conserving 
things? Do people pluck the flowers and ferns 
regardless of rules and prohibitions, 
Do they frighten ani 
mals, feed them wrong kinds of food? Do 
they spoil them and make them dangerous? 


them up by the roots? 


Do they carry away natural souvenirs? Is 
conservation of immediate importance? 

Depredation of the kinds mention 
ried on in some parks to such a degree that 
being 


spots of interest or natural beauty are 


demolished—will not, in fac last another 


generation 
measures are taken to save them from the de- 
Fur- 


parks 


unless emphatic and persistent 


structive hands of ignorant travelers. 
thermore it is only through national 
that the natural balance between soil, grass, 
and forest, and between various kinds of ani 
mal and plant life can be maintained for study 
That the parks belong to the Nation, not to 
individuals, is a truth that should be impressed 
on the mind of everyone who contemplates a 
trip to a park. 
Travelers need information 

for activities for conservation in the 


and suggestions 
Darks as 
well as for enjoyment of them. Children car 
plan posters calling attention to 


tion taking place; can write pamphlets wit! 


the devasta 


gathe I 


suggestions for constructive use; can 


interesting information and distribute it 


information that will cause people to desire 


For 


store al 


to conserve. Displays are instructive. 
example, in a town hall or empty 
exhibit of a miniature park scene can be dis- 
his- 


relation to 


flowe rs, or 


played with animals, trees, 


torical monuments in meaningful! 


one another—to illustrate an aspect of 
natural balance, for example, or proper treat 
ment of animals, suitable care of flowers, o1 
the preservation of a nature trail. A 
program with opportunity for informal d 
cussion of park conservation can be 


with those who expect to take the 


schoo] 


planned 


journeys, 
and ideas can be exchanged regarding ways 
of traveling which are best for the 


most helpful to the travelers 


parks and 
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Trouble About the Bears 


If there is an especial object of conserva- 
tion in the parks visited, such as better man- 


agement of bears, more protection of caves, 


or the preservation of nature trails, children 
can sometimes benefit by study of the prob- 
helping within reason to spread 
For 
instance, the present double problem of pro- 


the 


lem and by 


information to achieve the end sought. 


tecting travelers from mischief of bears 


and of protecting bears from being spoiled 
by travelers calls for cooperation of the pub- 
lie The 
children can 


In the 


problem has a history about which 
learn by writing park officials. 
Yellowstone, for example, travelers 


have for many years enjoved the bears, some 


n thoughtful ways, others in foolish ways. 
So fascinating are the childlike anties of the 
playful black bears or the shy maneuvers of 
a young grizzly who wants food that some 
people consider bears more attractive than 


beautiful waterfalls 


Before restrictions were placed on the pub- 


gevsers, hot springs, or 
adults as well as children 
them 


feeding 


lie’s feeding of bears, 
found it an enchanting pastime to give 


meat, candy, or peanuts, sometimes 


hand. 


because, in 


them from the This proved to be a 
addition to 


ger of treating a wild animal as a pet, 


deplorable 


the dar 


practice 


at the roadside when young refuse 


to shift for themselves when grown, and so 


to take their living from travelers 


or unwilling, to feed them 


oO 
ViiliTiP, 


At times travelers became careless. It was 
thev found, to photograph bears 
They tried to 


feed or to photograph bears which were being 


fascinating, 


eating out ol people's hands. 


fed No animal likes to be disturbed while 
eating, so a few travelers were scratched; 
some more seriously injured Learning that 
camps contained food, bears became bold, 
ost their fear of men and in trying to get 


food, destroyed property A bear which be- 
comes dangerous to people or a destroyer of 


property has to be killed 


Things To Do 


the situation 


the Department of the Interior now prohibits 


Because of the seriousness of 
and has initiated an instruc- 
the National Park 
Service to keep people from being injured and 


feeding of bears, 


tional campaign through 


to save the bears. In such a campaign, posi- 


tive suggestions are more effective than nega- 


Consequently, children who are inter- 


tive 
study the constructive aspects of 
For example, pupils can discuss 
standards for improvement of ‘‘bear photog- 
and make collections of good photos 
f bears to display at programs or in public 
The ideal bear 


laces photograph of a 


catches him in a natural situation It re- 
and 


intelligence with a wild bear’s intui- 


art for a photographer to 
natch his 
on and steal upon the wary fellow and shoot 
1im with the camera as he deliberately lifts an 
No partic- 
the 


catching a 


insuspecting trout from a brook. 
stroll 


ilar ability is required to along 


ghway and snap a tame bear 





thrown to him However, if people 


who visit parks continue to attract bears to 


peanut 


highways by feeding them, there will be fewer 
opportunities either to photograph or to study 
bears in their natural habits and environment. 

Children 


pupils who are helping to gather information 


who intend to visit parks and 
can study about bears, learn more about them 


in their natural home and incorporate this 


study in their other study and activity in 
For example, what 
when not fed by travelers? Do 
Which would be apt to 
tooth’’—the black 


kinds of bears are 


connection with Parks. 
do bears eat 
grizzlies eat honey? 
have the greatest “‘honey 
bear or the grizzly? What 
there? Where do they go for shelter in winter? 
How are bears in parks different from those in 
Why is it that 


parks be allowed to remain wild, rather than 


a zoo? important bears in 


to become tame through dependence on 


travelers? In similar manner conservation 


problems of local parks can be incorporated 
in the school curriculum for pupils who will 
afforded. 


be benefited by the activities thus 


A New Quarterly 


The 


esses in the reproduction of books and other 


use of photography and related proc- 


printed and manuscript materials has devel- 


oped so rapidly during the past few years that 


information about this 
I nder 


a current periodical of 
development has been found desirable 
the auspices of the American Library Associa- 
tion there has recently been issued the first num- 
ber of The Journal of Doc umentar Re production. 

The is to keep 


librarians, others 


aim of this new journal 


scientists, and 


archivists, 
abreast of ever-changing developments in the 


reproduction of documents. It will give 


special attention to the allied processes 


of reproduction and duplication adapted to 


the dissemination of information and not at 


present within the range of ‘ printing press 


It will be the medium for the discussion of 
new means of bringing to scholars the book 
resources of the world It will familiarize 


libraries with the equipment for using and 


books, newspapers, and manuscripts 


reading 
on microfilms. 

The first issue devotes some space to the his- 
torv of microphotography and to an account 
which is at 


English DOOKS, 


of the filming of 


present being done at Cambridge and London 


A selected 
Methods of Documer 


bibliography on Photographic 


tarv Reproductions cov- 


ering material published in this country and 
abroad begins in this issue It will be con 
tinued and supplemented, and will be a val 


uable aid to those who wish to keep informed 


on a subject that in time may revolutionize 


library procedure and which will be of incal- 


culable value to scholars evervwhere 


g this new quarterly, 
be obtained directly from the 


20 North 


Information concerni 
American 


Michigan 


may 
Library Association, 4 
Avenue, Chicago, II! 


SABRA W. VouGHutT 
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State Progress on Reports 


by Emery M. Foster, Chief, Statistical Division 


* * * During the past 3 months, statis- 


ticians from the Office of Education 


sited 17 State departments of edu- 


cation to cooperate and assist in 

ecord and reporting systems. Many 

State are endeavoring to bring such rec- 
| more uniformity with the recom- 


endat if the national committee on uni- 
is and reports, and with the revised 


fort ed for the report made biennially by 
the Stat department of education to the 
Offic catior 

lr} Office has been making special effort 
{ t more uniformity in public- 
S¢ DO g systems. This has been done 


if the work of national committees, 
eet Washington, and at educational 


Cc ( ns, \ ts to State departments of 


educat ._ five regional! conferences of State 
jepartment research workers, the recent visits 
to aid ictual revisions of reporting systems, 
and terpretation of the use of the new 
Some States have been using State or 
reg mmittees revising their forms. 
Califor as revised its financial form this 
now working on the preparation 

a manual to explain the use of the record 

is made necessary changes so that 


ts [or Make available easily the data desired 
Idaho and Wyo- 


vorking with their county superin- 


Nation as a whole 


tendents toward revisions for 1938-39 or 
1939-40, which will make their reporting 
svst ore in harmony with those in most 


thern section, Florida has used 
State mittees to advantage in revising its 


reporting svstem for both general 


i il data Alabama, Arkansas, and 

West Virginia have revised their State forms 
( ral other States are planning revisions 
938-39 or 1939—40 


United States Totals 1935-36 


ENROLLMENT 


Public 20, 


177, 964 
Privat 2, 271, 387 


Public 6, 016, 883 
Py te $15, 131 
ta 6, 432, 014 
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Higher education 
Public 
Private 


614, 131 
594, 096 
Total 1, 208, 227 
Other 

Federal schools for Indians !- 24, 205 
Private commercial and busi- 
76, 240 


ness schools ? 2 
72, 751 


Nurse training schools : 12, 
Grand total 30, 562, 788 
50,328 Indians enrolled in local public school systems and 


7,998 in private schools included above 


? Pupils in day classes only 


Does not int lude nurse training students in departments 
f universities and colleges included above. 

The enrollments on the elementary level 
have decreased from 23,262,371 in 1933-34, 
but those on the secondary level have increased 
from 6,096,488, and on the higher education 
level from 1,055,360. The comparable grand 
total has increased from 30,484,129 in 1933-34 


Teachers: 

The number of teachers at all levels of edu- 
cation in 1935-36 was 1,067,483, increased 
from 1,018,522 in 1933-34 The number of 
men increased from 242,005 to 265,355 and 
the number of women from 776,517 to 802,128 


Graduates: 

In 1935-36 the schools and colleges grad- 
uated 1,015,345 students from high schools 
and 143,125 from colleges. These are in- 
creases from the 914,853 high school and 
136,156 college graduates in 1933-34. The 
college graduates include only first degrees, 


not masters and doctors degrees. 


Income: 


For public institutions: 


From public funds $2, 396, 501, 893 
From student fees, gifts, 

and other sources 80, 467, 995 

Total 2, 476, 969, 888 


For private institutions 


From publie funds 12, 192, 525 
From student fees, gifts, 
and other sources 398, 752, 196 
Total $10, 944, 721 
Grand total 2, 887, 914, 609 


The grand total of $2,887,914,609 received 


in 1935-36 for education, elementary, second- 


ary and higher, public and private, reporting 


to the Office of Education is comparable with 
$2,576,932,967 received in 1933-34. These 
receipts include all funds for current expense 
and capital outlay but exclude $47,038,548 
nonexpendable funds received by higher edu- 
cation institutions in 1935-36 for increase of 
permanent funds ($27,477,968 in 1933-34) 
and the receipts in the nature of revolving 
funds fer auxiliary enterprises in colleges. 


Expenditures: 
For public institutions $2, 232, 235, 236 
For private institutions 417, 678, 787 


Total 2, 649, 914, 023 

The comparable total for 1933-34 was 

$2,294,896,416. The figures do not include 

the Federal or territorial Government expendi- 

tures for schools in Alaska which amounted 

to $1,368,241 in 1933-34 and $1,317,383 in 
1935-36. 


Value of property: 


Lands, buildings, and 


equipment $10, 115, 744, 000 
Endowment and other 

trust funds 2, 237. 340, 000 

Total . 12, 353, 084, 000 


The value of property increased from 
$9,902,649,000 for physical property in 1933-34 
and from $2,153,962,000 for endowment and 
trust funds. 


Publication Announced 


A second volume, Stories of American 
Industry, for use during the forthcoming 
school vear, is being announced by the United 
This book- 
let, a companion volume to that issued a year 
ago, will contain 32 Department of Commerce. 


> 


States Department of Commerce. 


radio talks on great American industries given 
over the Columbia Broadcasting System dur- 
ing the past academic year. 

Because of the increased use being made of 
this material in schools, the Department of 
Commerce plans to issue a teachers’ small 
handbook outlining some of the ways in which 
the program is now being used in more than 
200 elementary schools, high schools and 
colleges, and in 11 city school systems and 1 
State school system. 

Any teachers having suggestions for class- 
room use of Stories of Industry are invited by 
the Department of Commerce to communicate 
with Harry R. Daniel of that Department. 
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Cooperation Among Higher Institutions 


by Ella B. Ratcliffe, Educational Assistant, Higher Education Division 


Che need for coordinated effort in is the result of recommendations contained between State and privately controlled insti- 
in the survey reports, coordination has been tutions. Yor example, Ohio State University 


lucation is being stressed 
has various kinds of agreements with colleges. 


perhaps never before. In enforced in a number of States by legislative 


eee 
ae 


magazine articles, and enactment providing for one administrative Through its college of agriculture it cooperates 
eaders in higher education are body to control all of the State higher institu with 10 privately controlled colleges in offering 
I this need As a climax tions. Recent cases of such action being take combination curricula in which the student 
y the American Council on are in the States of Georgia, North Carolina sper ds the first 3 years at the cooperating 
recently appointed a committes and Oregon during the vears 1931 and 1932 college and the last 2 in the college of agricul- 
2} K . 
nm, coordination, and regionaliza- In two States, Georgia and Oregon, coordina ture of the university, and receives degrees 
er education in the United States, tion has been effected through the appoint- from both institutions It has an agreement 
1 stud he whole subject A sub- ment of one board to control all of the State with Ohio Wesleyan University by which 
yg ts chairmar Arthur J higher institutions; in the other, North Caro students registered in the graduate school of 
QO} State University, has already lina, through the merging of the State univer the university may carry on their research 
preliminary report, the contents ity and the two State colleges work in astronomy at Perkins Observatory, 
er an exploratory study of the Che problem of coordination of State higher located at Ohio Wesleyan and jointly main- 
g field education is a major one. Wherever it has tained and administered by the two institu- 
es exercising control or influence been settled, it has been through the force of tions. With Miami University, another 
educatior State law sesides the large number of re State-controlled institution, it has an agree- 
lination of State-controlled higher ports of State surveys of higher educatior ment by which that university is represented 
rough legal provisions affecting conducted by the Office of Education and on the graduate council of Ohio State Univer- 
g conti other agencies, there have been many books sity Part-time assistants at Miami may 
( eratior ind = coordination within and articles written dealing specifically or in register in the graduate school of Ohio State 
higher institutions directly with the subject. A list of Good University while pursuing their work for the 
( eration, coordination, and region- References on Higher Education, relating to master’s degree at Miami, under the super- 
certain instructional and research many phases of the problem, is contained in vision of the State university graduate council, 
Bibliography No. 49, entitled Higher Educa and upon completion of the work receive their 
peration, coordination, and region- tion: Control, Organization, and Administra- degrees from Ohio State University. By agree- 
certain professional areas tion, compiled by John H. MeNeely and ment with the Merrill-Palmer School of 
eport contains also general conclu- Martha R. McCabe, and published by the Detroit, Mich., university candidates for the 
recommendations It outlines 10 Office of Education master’s degree may complete the residence 
lems which need to be investigated, requirement by taking one quarter's work at 
of which, it states, contains certain Voluntary Cooperation the university and two quarters at the school. 
ems concerning which a series of Whil ' , A committee composed of members of the 
. hile coordination and cooperation, except : : ; 
ted and related studies might be : : instructional staff of both institutions conduct 
in slight measure, among State-controlled in- . : 
This preliminary report indi- the final examination of candidates, and the 
stitutions has been brought about usually ‘ 
magnitude of the work involved in bh lewislati th theses must meet the approval of the univer- 
. through legisiative enactment, ere are Many 
ide attack on the problem of f sity and of the school. Other agreements are 
instances of cooperative agreements volun . . ‘ 
coordination, and regionaliza- ' ; in effect between the university and the Ohio 
tarily entered into between institutions of . : : : 
it recommends Such an attack lar] ) State Agricultural Experiment Station, the 
igher learning, particulariv among privately . 
ade if and when the necessary funds , P Bureau of Juvenile Research of Ohio, and the 
controlled institutions. In Dr. Sanford’s : ‘ 
ed mn sattelle Memorial Institute. 
: : study, previously mentioned, are listed 115 
| ticular mention should also be made of a , ’ ' ' 
. . such agreement nown t lave been co! ) 
Daniel Sammis Sanford, and pub- 6 : es : “— imong Oldest Plans 
summated, some through formal contract, 


( Teachers College, Columbia Uni- eae 
. One of the oldest plans of affiliation be- 


others as a result of correspondence or inte 


ts series of Contributions to Itdu- ‘ ‘ . 
; ' views Many of these agreements, as the tween a State-supported and a privately sup- 
ca 1934, under the title /nter-/nstitu- * : ‘ : a 
' Hial Fd ‘ T) author points out, have been abrogated ported institution is that existing between the 
en TL igher tducation 118 Y 
, Failures to persist were undoubtedly due in University of North Dakota and a church-con- 
il to an investigation of the docu- . : 

some cases to the informal manner in which trolled college. Under an agreement adopted 

cerned with the agreements them- =. . “ 
some of them were entered into. Others were in 1905, Wesley College, at Grand Forks, 
probably the result of more cogent reasons N. Dak., has affiliated relations of several 
Legislative Enactments These agreements extend all the way from kinds with the university. Univeristy stu- 
exchange of professors and courses, or the dents may enroll at Wesley College in courses 
jor part of the discussion concerning cooperative use of certain facilities such as in religion, applied music, and expression, 
ition has centered around State-sup- libraries, to a realinement of functions of and students from Wesley College may pursue 
rted higher education. Extending over a institutions. A few of the different types of courses at the university. Graduation from 
ibout 25 vears, surveys by the Office agreements are mentioned below both institutions may be accomplished through 


ition and by other agencies have been entering into cooperative agreements has a short additional time spent in residence. 


( lucted in a number of States supporting been far more common among privately con Residence halls at Wesley College are open 
ore higher institutions, for the pur- trolled institutions than among the State to university students, who live under the 

© of working out plans to abolish duplica- controlled institutions There are, however, same rules and regulations as do students in 
erlapping of work and to bring instances of voluntary cooperation between the regular university dormitories Under 

omies in administration Partls two or more State-supported institutions and Wesley College are chartered two national 
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sororities, one for music and the other for 
speech. Membership in these organizations 
‘is open to university students, 
conditions, as well as to the Wesley students 
Cooperative agreements between Stat 
stitutions and schools of religion are in effect 
in several States, the purpose being to mak 


under certair 


courses in religion available to students in the 
State-supported schools. Such an agreement 
is in effect in Missouri between the Stat 
university and the Bible College of Missour 

Courses in the college may be taken for credit 
toward a degree in the universit There is a 
similar arrangement between Montana State 
University and the Montana School of Reli 
gion. The latter institution wa 
1924 by a committee representing the u 


s organized 


versity and several religious denominations 
The school is under a director who is respot 
sible to a board of trustees representing the 


cooperating denominations and the universit: 


A type of cooperation in which the Ur 


versity of Missouri has been outstanding is 


that of its relations with the junior colleges 
of the State. Prior to 1911 there was a larg: 
number of small privately controlled colleges 
in Missouri giving part of th 
They were operating largely without 


f-vyear college 
course. 
reference to the work of the common schools 
and to that of the other higher institutions i: 
the State, as well. Authorities of some of 
these colleges saw an opportunity for increased 
service for these colleges as institutions for the 
preparation of students to enter professional 
schools and the junior year of the universit) 
and other standard institutions. They 
Missouri to give 


them such recognition as would enable them 


quested the University of 


to perform this service The university 
therefore formulated a plan of affiliation, whic! 
includes inspection and accrediting of the 
colleges by university authorities, the prepara 

tion by the university of approved courses to 
be offered by the colleges, and the suggestior 
of suitable laboratory and library equipmer 

to be maintained by them Under this pla 
of cooperation, graduates of the accredited col- 
leges are admitted without examination to jur 

ior standing in the college of arts and sciences 
of the university, and to other divisions pro 
vided they have satisfied the entrance require- 
ments and have completed satisfactorily the 


first 2 years of work of the particular college to 


which they seek admission. ‘This arrangement 
has proved of great benefit both to the colleges 
and to education in the State The universit) 


comments on the results of it as follows: 

“Affiliation with the uni 
an easy pathway to further educational worl 
on the part of the graduates of accredited 
colleges; it has also marked clearly for patrons 


ersity has openes 


wh *} 


of education a number of institutions whic] 
comply with the best standards sy definite 
service in a wider educational order which 
marks clearly their field of work and sets befor 
them definite ideals, the junior colleges are made 
free to work out their own highest salvatior 
An unusual relationship between a 


university and institutions on private founda- 


358 


tion is that existing between the University of 
California and several professional schools 
By long-standing agreements between Hast- 
ings College of Law and the university and 
between the California School of Fine Arts 
and the university, the college and school 
operate as divisions of the university while 
still retaining some degree of separateness 
\ third institution, the California College of 


Pharmacy, which maintained similar relations 


with the university for many years while 


g under its own board of trustees and 


oper ut 
se) ISLIESS 


egral part of the university. 


management, in 1934 became an 


Cooperative Agreements 


controlled institutions, as has 
been noted, have shown much more inclina- 
tion to form cooperative relationships than 


In the 


controlled institutions. 


have publicly 

list of 115 agreements in the Sanford study, 
( mbia University is shown as having made 
the greatest number Ten of these agree- 
ment ure with professional schools seven 


gical schools, a postgraduate medical 
school and hospital, a college of pharmacy, and 
a school of social work and involve the offer- 
ing of combined courses and the interchange 
Three of 


Barnard, 


of certain facilities such as libraries. 
the agreements are with colleges 
Teachers, and Bard 
College the latter located at 
Hudson, 90 miles from New York City—by 


the terms of which the colleges have become 


formerly St. Stephens 


Annandale-on- 


integral parts of the university 
(mong other large privately controlled uni- 
versities several agreements are 


naving 
Harvard University, which cooperates with 
four schools of theology, with the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology and Yale 
University in the offering of certain courses, 
and with Tufts College in connection with the 
Fletcher 


which is jointly administered by 


work of the School of Law and 
Diplomas 
the two Institutions Harvard is also one of a 
group of nine colleges and universities which, 
together with the Massachusetts Board of 
Education, the Boston Museum of Fine Arts, 
and the school committee of Boston, cooperate 
in offering extension courses of full collegiate 
grade in the cities of Boston and Cambridge 
New York University, 
Wester! 
ersity of Pennsylvania are still others that 


Universit VY, 


soston 
Reserve [ niversity, and the [ ni- 
ave established a number of different kinds of 
relations with other institutions 


st Louis [ niversity, with Its corporate 


colleges, is an example of coordination of 
functions of institutions under the same church 
contro By an agreement entered into in 
1925, three senior colleges and two junior 
colleges for women and a normal school for 
men, all in or near St. Louis and under 
Catholic control, are merged as to faculty, 
student and courses with St. Louis Uni- 
versit inder the title ‘The Corporate 
College ol st Louis [ niversity.” The 
colleges have full financial independence and 


ich measure of freedom in carrying out their 


work as is consistent with the terms of the 
agreement. They are administered by a4 
board composed of representatives from the 
university and from each of the colleges. 
Among the smaller institutions there are 
several groups that have formed much closer 
associations than is the case with the larger 
institutions. Claremont Colleges (a corporate 


title), Claremont, Calif., was the first and is 


probably the best known of such affiliations. 
It was organized in 1925 and has since been 
operating with mutual benefit to the institu- 
tions concerned and to that of their com- 
munity. In this group there are three under- 
graduate colleges, two privately controlled, 
Pomona and Scripps, and the other La Verne, 
controlled by the Church of the 


With the last-named college, situated 6 miles 


srethren 


from Claremont, there is a working agreement 
only. Each college has its own board of 
trustees and its own faculty and runs its own 


affairs, but the educational offerings of each, 


within certain limitations, are open to the 
students of the others For the corporate 
Claremont Colleges there is 


separate board, 
whose particular lunction 1s to serve @as a 
To this 


coordinating medium for the group 


body is assigned the development and over- 


sight of a graduate school and a summer ses- 
sion, joint interests of the colleges. The 


school has a faculty specifically 


graduate 
employed by the Claremont Colleges, but its 


instructional staff includes also members from 


the faculties of the cooperating colleges. For 
the summer session, which is for both graduate 
and undergraduate work, the staff includes 
representatives from each of the faculties 


In addition to the graduate school and sum- 
mer session, common facilities of the associated 


Include 


institutions library administrative 
offices, health and infirmary service, museum, 
auditorium, and guest house 

The success of the plan of the Claremont 
Colleges has undoubtedly served as a stimulus 
for other affiliations of similar nature. One 
which is proving successful is the affiliation of 
three Negro institutions in Atlanta, Ga. The 
Atlanta agreement has been in effect since 
1929. It provides for the affiliation of At- 
formerly a nonsectarian 


lanta University, 


coeducational institution, and two Baptist 


Morehouse 


Spelman College, for women, 


colleges, College, for men, and 


all located close 
to each other and before the affiliation carry- 


ing on similar work Under the agreement, 


Morehouse and Spelman continue to carry on 


undergraduate work, while Atlanta Univer- 


sity is being developed as the graduate and 


professional divisior of the cooperating 


institutions. Each college and the univer- 


sity retains its own board of trustees and its 


own administration, but the Atlanta Univer- 


sity board of trustees includes also represen- 


tatives from the two colleges. The colleges 
COUTSES {Or the first y 


maintain separate 


years; in the junior and senior years, students 
in one college may elect courses in the other. 
teachers 


There is also an interchange of 


among the three institutions, and some teach- 
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employed jointly by the colleges and 
ersity (one library, comprising the 
braries of the three colleges, serves 
Ip To it have been added the col- 


of the Atlanta School of Social Work 


A i\dministrative building on Atlanta Uni- 
campus contains the quarters of the 
{1 administrative staff of the three 


health 


One bookstore serves the three units 


There is a common 
Atlanta affiliation, according to reports, 
of benefit both educationally and 
to the institutions concerned. 

t, duplication and overlapping of 
eliminated, teaching and 
trative costs reduced, and the insti- 
trengthened In addition it has 
about some degree of cooperation 
Negro institutions of higher 
e city of Atlanta. One evidence 
the affiliation of all the other 


including another’ university, 
college, a theological seminary, and 
Atlanta 
em in offering summer session 
Another is in the 


tutions of entering into cooperative 


" of social work, with the 


privilege granted 


ts for the use of the university 


As a result of this cooperative plan 


ng built up at Atlanta one of the 
vortant Negro educational centers 
ntry, one which may well serve as 
Je to other groups of the strength 
of coordinated effort 


Hampton Celebrates 
Institute, Hampton, Va., cele- 

anniversary of its 
April 20 


( seventieth 


nent during a 3-day period, 


938 Seventy vears ago Gen. Samuel 
( Armstrong opened the school with 
2 rs on the staff and with 15 ex-slaves 
The charter granted to Hampton 


te specified its activities as follows 
nstruction ol youth in the various 
icademic and collegiate 


best methods of teaching the 


he best mode of practical industry 
yplicatio to agriculture and the 

irts 
Hampton has an enrollment of 
2? 500 students Of these, nearly 1,700 
e collegiate departments and the 
are in the secondary division and 

( 

M ra in D. Roosevelt addressed more 
000 students and special guests at one 
of the anniversary celebration. 
> that the success of our democracy 
the bolition of ignorance. She 
lent when they return to their 
( to study the improvement of 


nditions and this should be followed 
methods of improving health 
program of 


tance of an adequate 


tor volung 


people was especially 
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This illustration shows various parts of a silver coffee pot made by students in silversmithing 
course at Meriden, Conn., Trade School and the final product fabricated from these parts. 


This material is now on exhibit in the Office of Education section of the Museum. 


It is in 


one of the several cases devoted to various fields of education 


Museum Welcomes Visitors 


> * * IN the museum of the United States 


Department of the Interior is an 
i q alcove devoted especially to the 
history of the Office of Education 
from its establishment in 1867 to the present 
time, and to the development of education in 
the United States from the days of the Boston 
Latin School in 1636 to the modern high school 
of today. 
In the first case is a copy of the basic law 
reating the Office of Education, together with 
portraits of the nine former Commissioners of 
Barnard, the first 
Zook, the ninth 


Education from Henry 


Commissioner, to George F. 


Che case following, deals with school adminis- 
tration. Two large maps of the United 
States show 1) 20 years’ progress in public 


high-school enrollment (1916-36), by States: 
ind (2) the location of institutions of higher 
learning—land-grant colleges; universities, col- 


leges, and professional schools; teachers col 
leges and normal schools; junior colleges; and 
Negro institutions. Special problems in edu- 
cation are pictured in the next case, including 
developments in rural education, health and 
physical education, testing, education of spe- 
cial groups, and education in special subjects, 
such as conservation and guidance. 

An important part of the exhibit shows thx 
activities of the Office of Education and the 
country at large in vocational education i: 
commercial 


agriculture, trades and industries, 


subjects, home economics, and rehabilitation 


A painting at one end of the education alcove 
portrays the development of education, with 
the old Boston Latin School on one part of 
the canvas and a large modern high school 
part. In the same case are 
of an early 


on another 
smaller pictures of interiors, one, 
schoolroom with the teacher using the horn- 
book, the 


where visual instruction is being used. In 


other of a modern schoolroom, 


this case are also examples of early hornbooks, 
a familiar McGuffey reader, and pages from 
modern readers, showing the changes in text- 
books through the years. Samples of the 
various types of publications issued by the 
Office of Education fill one entire case. 

Comparative education is represented by 
globes, showing contacts with foreign coun- 
tries and facsimiles of foreign credentials. 
In the case with the comparative education 
exhibit is a picture of a corner in the new 
library, which is on the same floor as the 
museum, Here is housed the pedagogical 
collection of the Office of Education. 

The Office of Education exhibit is only one 
unit of a number that are to be found in the 
Dioramas 


museum of the Interior Building. 


and other interesting devices have been used 


work of the National Park, 


Indian, and Reclamation Services, the Geo- 


to portray the 


logical Survey, and other divisions making up 
the United States Department of the Interior. 


Epirn A. WRIGHT 
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After 40—What? 
Providing work 
women who, for one reason or another, find it 
difficult to secure employment, is the objective 
of the President’s Council Guidance Bureau, of 

San Francisco. 
This bureau, which was started in 1936, is 


opportunities for older 


composed of the presidents of business and 
professional organizations for women, repre- 
senting a membership of 4,500. 

Their first step in seeking to help older 
women to secure employment was to deter- 
mine through a questionnaire what fields of 
employment were open to this group teplies 
to the questionnaire revealed that: The pos 
sibilities of placing olde: women in employ- 
ment had been greatly underestimated, and 


that the generally accepted notion concerning 
the impracticability of placing older women o1 
jobs had been overemphasized. It was defi 
nitely established that some older women are 


preferred in certain employments; that some 
work fields were closed to them in favor of 
young workers; that other fields were over- 
crowded and offered few job opportunities; 
and that in some fields, work opportunities for 
young workers and older workers are equal 

The bureau has established headquarters it 
a suite of three rooms in an office building 
where applicants for employment are inter 
viewed in private and arrangements made for 
placing them immediately or for training them 
for future employment. 

During the period, May 1, 1936, to January 
25, 1938, the bureau placed 856 of 2,134 
women—40 years of age or older—who applied 
to it foremployment. Its reports reveal that 
it has placed these older women in positions in 
stores, offices, hotels, factories, institutions, 
apartment houses, household service, nursing, 
and miscellaneous positions. 

Arrangements are being made by the public 
schools of San Francisco to provide special 
training classes for those who apply to the 
Guidance Bureau for 
It is expected that an 


President’s Council 

assistance of this type. 
entire floor in one of the new 
schools in the city will be set aside for training 


vocational 


courses for girls and women 

The bureau’s services have included guid- 
ance, training, and placement Actual place- 
ments, therefore, tell only part of the story of 


its activities. 


Distributive Courses Popular 

Twenty classes enrolling 562 persons and 
representing 157 distributive organizations 
were in Operation in Detroit, Mich., the latter 
part of March. 

Among the subjects covered in these classes 
are the following: Sales demonstration: retail 
merchandising; retail buying; textiles; tele- 
phone selling; hardware retailing; estimating 
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for printers; wholesale sales and_ services; 
retail service and control; color, line, and 
design; conference leader training; retail per- 
sonnel; and retail arithmetic. 

These classes were organized under the 
terms of the George-Deen Act, which became 
operative July 1, 1937, and which provides for 


training in part-time and evening classes for 
persons employed in the distributive occupa- 
tions. They are held in public-school build- 


ings, in business establishments, or in any 
other convenient place. 

No course is set up until at least 20 persons 
have requested instruction in the subject to 
be covered Personnel directors, store super- 
intendents, store managers and owners, and 
associations and bureaus such as the Retail 
Merchants Association, The Wholesale Mer- 
chants Bureau and the Retail Grocers’ Associa- 
tion have cooperated in calling attention to the 
distributive occupations training program and 
in Operating it 

Among instructors in the training classes, 
which are conducted largely on the conference 
plan, are advertising managers, training direc- 
tors, personnel directors, office managers and 
members of the faculty of Wayne University 
who are engaged in the fields in which they 
are teaching. The latter institution is co- 
operating with the Detroit Board of Education 
and the Michigan State Board of Control for 
Vocational Education in promoting the dis- 
tributive occupations training program and in 
organizing classes and developing instructional 


material. 


Animals. Owners Go to Market 

Livestock marketing schools in which voca- 
tional agricultural students receive instruction 
in both the theory and practice of marketing 
their sheep, hogs, and beef cattle, have been 
set up by vocational] agriculture instructors in 
secticns of Wisconsin, Iowa, and Minnesota 
served by the South St. Paul stockyards. 

Before they attend these schools, which are 
held at the stockvards, vocational agriculture 
students studv market demands, livestock 
evyeles and trends, and the market grades of 
livestock. They decide upon the kinds of 
animals to purehase for their supervised 
farm practice work in livestock production and 
they produce animals which will meet definite 
market demands. The marketing schools are 
held when the animals raised by the students 
are ready for market. In most cases, students 
receive instruction on grading livestock on 
their own farms and at the local shipping 
concentration point. 

The livestock marketing schools cover a 
period of 3 days. The first day is set aside for 
grading the animals. Grading is done by 
recognized authorities on the terminal market. 


The second day the animals are sold by grade, 





in the same manner and through the same 
channels that are used by adult farmers in 
marketing their animals. In some cases, 
animals from the different market grades are 
used as a basis for a discussion with students on 
market livestock grades so that students may 
make a comparison of their animals with 
animals in standard grades. In connection 
with these schools students receive instruction 
in handling, weighing, grading, and selling 
livestock and in dressing carcasses of animals, 
In addition, they are conducted on trips 
through the stockvards, make visits to packing 
plants, and participate in special entertain- 
ment and banquet features provided for them 
Occasionally, students in a vocational agri- 
culture department or in a local chapter of Fu- 
ture Farmers of America, ship the livestock to 
be used in the marketing schools cooperatively. 
These marketing schools are already planned 
for South St. Paul, Fargo, and Sioux City. 
Livestock shows and sales, which have similar 
educational values, are held at St. Louis, 
Kansas City, and Jefferson City, Mo. It is 
anticipated that marketing schools in which 
vocational agriculture students may study 
marketing facilities, procedures and principles 
will soon be established in practically all of the 
terminal markets in the Central States. 


Courses Changed To Suit Times 

Raising of the compulsory school attend- 
ance age and an increase in employment Op- 
portunities during the year ended June 30, 
1938, are reported to have brought about a 
material increase in enrollments in all-day 
trade and industrial training programs in 
Pennsylvania. Incidentally, it has also caused 
many school administrators to reorganize cur- 
riculums in their day-school trade and indus- 
trial classes to meet the needs of thousands of 
additional young people, who under normal 
conditions would be employed 

Reports from Bethlehem, Lancaster, Eddy- 
stone, Williamsport, Turtle Creek, Reading, 
and Ridley Township show that all twelfth- 
grade machinists in those communities have, 
during the past year, found full-time employ- 
ment in industry 6 months prior to graduation 
from high school. To permit them to satisfy 
graduation requirements, arrangements have 
been made in many cases for these boys to 
return to school either on Saturday mornings 
or during the evenings for instruction in re- 
lated and general education subjects. 

The Pennsylvania report states further that 
industrial employers and employees have, dur- 
ing the year, made requests for courses in all- 
day trade education. 

To obviate the possibility of training an 
oversupply of persons for any particular voca- 
tion, arrangements have been made by the 
State department of public instruction where- 
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by junior employment offices will be estab- 
hed in connection with the vocational de- 
partments of schools in six centers of the 


State. Reports regarding present and future 
employment opportunities in the several voca- 
tions WL serve &@as a guide to school authorities 


in maintaining a balance between employ- 
ment opportunities and the number of persons 


trained for these opportunities. 


Merchants Help 

An Iowa home economics teacher, Edith 
Gloss, of Winterset, reports excellent coopera- 
tion from merchants in securing illustrative 
material for use in classwork. 

‘‘At first,’ Miss Gloss states, ‘‘I was rather 


hesitant about asking for the loan of material, 


but found merchants very willing to cooperate. 
Now they even save material for me to use.’’ 

One drygoods store saves its large pattern 
books for the school each month, which the 


teacher finds useful in teaching dress design 


and pattern selection. Each season, also, the 
school receives from this store its sample order 
books for year goods which are used for study- 
ing color, quality of material, and designs of 
textiles Last year, the store loaned the 
school one garment of each style and price in 
its stock to be used by the class in judging 
ready-to-wear undergarments. 

A variety store lent 10 vases to be used in 
anartclass. With these vases as examples the 


home economics teacher gave the class valuable 


pointers on proportion, line, color suitability 
to use, and cost of vases. One merchant 
oaned more than 20 toys representing types 
for various age levels and varieties in quality 


and price, for use in a toy selection unit 
scheduled just before Christmas. 
Meat demonstrations in which the butcher 


cut a half beef and a half hog into wholesale 


and retail cuts, were conducted by the meat 
department of a local grocery store. A mer- 
chant who handles paint and wall paper gave 
a lecture on judging quality in paint and wall 


papel He used his sample books for illustra- 


tive material. He gave each girl sample cards 
of muresco, kasein, paint, varnish and enamel, 

they used later in planning color schemes 
for! He also loaned the school his large 
val uper sample books and provided paint 
charts and books about painting for each 
member of the adult class in home furnishing. 


“Play School” Provides Practice 


A “nlav school’’ equipped to care for 10 


children from 3 to 5 years of age, has been set 


up in connection with the homemaking de- 
partment of the Norwich Free Academy, 
Norwich, Conn 


The play school, which is housed in a 70- 
year-old residence, redecorated and newly 
equipped for home economics courses, consists 
of a large playroom, dining room, kitchen, 
sleeping porch, and toilet, all provided with 


suitably sized furniture. In addition, there is 
a large lawn and pleasant summer house 
where at least one-half the play period of the 
children brought to the school is spent in 
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Even 4-year olds like to paint 
at Norwich Free Academy 


riding, climbing, gardening, painting, or in 
other equally interesting pursuits. 

The play school is used particularly in 
connection with instruction in the ‘family 
life’? unit, which each girl enrolled in the 2- 
vear home economics course offered at the 
academy must take. Instruction in this unit 
is centered around the development of children 
and students have an opportunity to observe 
the children in the play school and to partici- 
pate in providing and guiding their activities. 

During the first year of the homemaking 
course, students study clothing, food, and 
family life problems, each unit being 12 weeks 
in length and carried on in a well-equipped 
laboratory or workshop. The unit in family 
life problems includes also 36 class periods of 
correlated art carried on under the direction 
of the art department. 

The second-year course in homemaking at 
the academy is arranged in a series of short 
units in which problems relating to the girl 
and her community, nutrition, and entertain- 
ing, consumer buying, responsibilities in 
family groups, home furnishings, and home 
management are covered in short units. 
Instruction in all of these units is under the 
direction of one teacher for each group or 
section, and with the exception of the unit on 
“responsibilities of family groups,” is carried 
on in one laboratory. 

Almost 300 girls were enrolled in the home 
economics course at the Norwich Free 
Academy during the past year. 

8.000 Helped 

Special training programs designed to assist 
adults in obtaining employment have been set 
up in Pennsylvania under a legislative grant 
for that purpose made by the general assembly) 
of the State. 

Under the provisions of the act authorizing 
this grant, the work of setting up and operat- 
ing these training programs was assigned to 
the State division of industrial education. 

Three advisers of industrial education were 
employed to develop and promote educational 
programs provided for under the act—one in 
the Pittsburgh area, one in the Harrisburg 
area, and a third in the Philadelphia area. 
Their duties were to contact unemployed 
persons, prospective employers, school admin 


istrators, personnel officers of State employ- 
ment agencies, and civic and other lay groups, 
for the purpose of advising them concerning 
the methods to be used in establishing training 
programs for unemployed persons. These 
men have also assisted school administrators in 
conducting local occupational surveys that 
were needed as a guide in the expansion of vo- 
cational education in the trades and industries. 

During the past 2 years adult classes were 
organized under this act in many districts in 
which vocational education had not been 
previously provided and more than 8,000 
persons were trained. 

In two training programs conducted in 
cooperation with CCC camps, 13 teachers 
were employed and 284 students were enrolled. 
16 Factors 

The complexity of situations which must be 
taken into account by State boards for voca- 
tional education in formulating plans of opera- 
tion from year to year is emphasized by a list of 
16 factors which were considered by the 13 
States of the North Atlantic regionin setting up 
programs for strengthening and expanding 
home economics education for the ensuing year. 

These factors are as follows: 

1. The broadening philosophy of home- 
making education. 

2. Underlying philosophy of State depart- 
ments of education as to 

(a) The place of home economics in the 
total school program. 

(b) Groups which should be served. 

3. State legislation relating to education. 

4. High-school curriculum revision pro- 
grams under way. 

5. The total school program and readiness 
for assistance in local centers. ; 

6. State and local policies with reference to 
use of funds; kind, amount, and permanence 
of reimbursement. . 

7. Scope of present homemaking programs 
and needs for expansion in relation to long- 
time planning in the State. 

8. Sections of State not yet served. 

9. Opportunities and needs for development 
of program for minority groups. 

10. Increasing need for qualified personnel. 

11. Relation of city programs to State 
programs, 

12. Use of facilities available. 

13. Needs of teachers, of varying expe- 
rience and ability. 

14. Community 
through studies, including surveys, and pro- 
vided for through experimental programs. 

15. Needs for research programs. 

16. Recognition of many factors involved 
in using the small amount of money available 
in relation to total needs of a State. 

It is obvious that those responsible for home 


needs as recognized 


economics education in these States are not 
formulating their plans on a hit-or-miss basis, 
but are making an effort to adjust them to all 
conditions which might have any bearing 
upon or relationship to the usefulness of 
these plans. 

C. M. ArTHUR 

















Visual Aids In CCC Edueation 


by Howard W. Oxley, Director of CCC Camp Education 


In CCC education it is essential to 
employ methods that will arouse 
and hold the interest of enrollees 
camps is on a 


a kk 






Education in the 
voluntary basis and must, therefore, be most 
meaningful and objective to the participant 
Ever since the beginning of organized instruc- 
tion in the CCC, visual methods have proven 
to be of great value in encouraging enrollees 
to pursue educational activities. 

Visual aids have gained a great foothold in 
many programs of public education today 
“Tt is imperative,’’ writes Ellsworth C. Dent 
in his Handbook of Visual Instruction, ‘that we 
inculeate in our educational procedure the 
maximum number of those things or repre- 
sentation of things which aid in clarifying 
thought—in making objective the abstract. 
To this philosophy of education we in the CCC 
have heartily subscribed and have attempted 
to follow it in our instructional practices 


Visual Educational Devices 


Visual aids have been particularly adaptable 
to the informal but intensive type of educa- 
tion sponsored by the corps. Camp advisers 
have found that they can greatly implement 
their programs through the use of sound and 
silent motion pictures, film strips, opaque pro- 
jectors, lantern slides, charts, maps, posters, 
exhibits, specimers, and field trips. Of these 
devices, motion pictures, film strips, charts, 
maps, and posters are used most widely. 

Film strips, opaque projectors, and lantern 
slides lend themselves appropriately to social- 
ized discussion and _ class-room lectures 
These teaching devices are popular in the 
camps because the projectors may be purchased 
at a reasonable rate or constructed in part by 
the enrollees. Charts, maps, and posters are 
utilized to direct enrollees’ attention to specific 
items of importance or to analyze certain data 
and material in a graphic way 

Exhibits, models, and photographs on 
subjects of educational and cultural interest 
are used in many companies. CCC boys have 
constructed exhibits of soil conservation and 
forestry work. They have made models of 
their camps, park areas, buildings, 
bridges, highways, improved farms, and forest 
areas which have shown in a tangible way the 
various operations and information 
involved in the development of such projects 
on a larger scale. 

“For our camp art exhibits,’’ 
William W. Rowan of the camp at Moormans 
River, Va., “‘we borrow special group exhibi- 
tions from the University of Virginia Exten- 
sion Division for a period of | month. We call 
the attention of the men to these framed pic- 
tures through the usual methods—lectures, 
articles in the camp paper, and through indi- 
vidual discussions.”’ 


public 


basic 


writes Adviser 
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Visual education group in CCC Camp 


Field trips for nature study purposes and 
for occupational information are conducted 
regularly by the majority of camps. Hiking 
trips afford enrollees a wealth of opportunity 
to study animal and plant life, geologic forma- 
tions, geography, and conservation programs. 
Visits to 
companies, and 


industrial concerns, shops, news- 


paper business offices in 


nearby communities serve to acquaint en- 


rollees with job requirements and occupational 


information. 


Motion Pictures Effective 


Motion pictures for educational purposes 
have experienced a wide and favorable recep- 
tion throughout the corps. The motion pic- 
ture has the unique advantage of depicting an 
subject in an interesting and 
It is the best visual tool when 


educational 
realistic way. 
the continuity of a process involving move- 
ment or development is to be seen. Through 
animated diagrams and drawings, the motion 
picture makes possible the presentation of 
extensive information. Films taken of CCC 
educational and work project activities are of 
particular use in broadening the enrollees’ 
scope of interest. 

According to our last annual report, 972 
camps or 51 percent of the total number on 
June 30, 1937, had obtained the use of pro- 


jectors for educational purposes. The ma- 


jority of these projectors were for motion pic- 
tures. The following table will indicate by 
representative months the number of films 
shown in the camps and the attendance of 
enrollees at these showings since September 
1934, the first month on which a visual edu- 


cation record was kept: 





Total attend- 








Number CCC en- 

of films ance at all rollment 

shown showings strength 

‘ luring month ~ = 

September 1934 2, 668 163, 699 77, 704 
February 1935 5, 334 300, 490 , 676 
February 1936 9, 519 457, 255 2, 761 
February 1937 8, 461 500, 342 9, 136 
February 1938 5, 348 105, 834 , dad 
According to a recent statement by the 


educational editor of The New York Times, 
“fewer than 10 percent of American public 
make systematic use of the 


schools (now) 


film as a teaching aid.’’ In comparison with 
this percentage, the record of CCC camps in 
utilizing films for educational purposes shows 


substantial progress 
Film Libraries 


Wishing to extend the use of visual aids in 
each corps area, Director Robert Fechner of 
the CCC on January 26 sent a memorandum, 
through the War Department, to each corps 
June 1938 
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Se a) em 


el a 





eal 


ommander calling attention to the need 


iblishing and operating in each corps 


of 
irea a film library circulation service for CCC 
ca 
The Fourth Corps Area with headquarters 
at Atlanta and the Ninth Corps with head- 
arters at San Francisco have already estab- 
hed effective film library services. Both 
of these two corps areas have collected several 
ed films, have set up a staff for their 
n picture service, and have developed 
circuits for routing films regularly through 
their camps The commanding general of 


the | rt Corps reports “Approximately 

of the camps ih the corps area 
operate and make use of this [film] service. 
Plans now under way will make for a marked 
I this proportion ~ The Ninth 
headquarters recently wrote: 
‘‘We are now serving about one-third of the 
this corps area with a weekly booking 
is that more than 80 


nin That mea 
maintaining a definite program on 


‘ator ines through the services 


pl led | this corps area 


Subjects and Sources 


Subjects of films in the corps area circulating 
| le the majority of topics with 
which CCC education is concerned. These 

ibjects are grouped under general headings, 
manufacturing, mining, mechanics, 
riculture, conservation of natural resources, 
ty, travel and geography, civics and 
rical events, science, biography, musie and 
cultural features, and CCC activities. In 


their circulating libraries, the 


bui g up 
corps areas have obtained films from a number 

S es, the chief ones of which have been 
the film services of governmental departments, 


bus and industrial firms, travel bureaus, 


State university extension services, State li- 
brari« and public museums Most of the 
films are obtained without cost, but on some 
of them a small rental fee is charged, which is 
isua defrayed by educational or company 


the camps. It has been found that the 
l6n meter sound and silent film is the most 


atistactory for CCC purposes 


Projecting Visual Aid Program 


Looking toward the future development of 
the camp film service, we know that there are 
two major objectives toward which we should 
work. First, we must make a more systema- 
tized film service available in each of the nine 
corp reas In the place of two or three 
corps areas having an effective film service, 


all nine corps areas must have such. Toward 
this end, the recent letter of Director Fechner, 
» above, will aid greatly. In addition, 
the CCC Camp education office is now initiat- 


reterred ft 


ing an advisory service on visual education 
and soon be in a position to help the corps 
areas tap more sources for educational films 


visual aids 
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Our second objective is to correlate more 
effectively the use of films with camp instruc- 
tional procedures. According to reports from 
the Third Corps Area headquarters at Balti- 
more, this corps is already ‘‘attempting to 
estimate the teaching value of films by sending 
them to certain educational advisers who care- 
fully study them with their groups and report 
their results.”’ 

Descriptions of operations involved in CCC 
work projects, basic requirements in the major 
occupations, and responsibilities of civic life 


are some of the topics for which we yet need 
films that will appropriately deseribe the 
content in terms of enrollee requirements. 
Also, many of the camp advisers need further 
training in the adaptation of visual aids to the 
educational specialties of their local programs. 

Toward solving these problems, we shall 
continue to work. The camps have made con- 
siderable progress in their use of visual educa- 
tional methods thus far, but the future should 
witness a much fuller development of these 


devices throughout the corps. 


S®RADIO and SCREEN 


Radio Seript Catalogs 

The Educational Radio Script Exchange has 
issued a third edition catalog listing 181 
radio scripts together with several supple- 
mentary aids to production which are avail 
able to local groups interested in the study 
and production of educational radio programs 
During the past 15 months several hundred 
schools located in 43 different States have 
successfully produced approximately 3,000 
programs based on Script Exchange conti- 
nuities over the facilities of their local radio 
stations. If you are interested in receiving a 
copy of the catalog, please address your 
request to the United States Department of 
the Interior, Office of Education, Educational! 
Radio Seript Exchange, Washington, D. C 
@ The American Red Cross has recently 
issued a catalog listing 46 radio plays which 
are available without charge to school groups 
doing radio broadeasting. The subjects range 
from the origin and history of the Red Cross 
movement to disaster relief, first aid, life- 
saving, and public-health nursing. For a 
copy of the catalog kindly direct your request 
to the Public Information Service, American 
Red Cross, Washington, D. C. 


Outstanding Articles 

The May 1938 issue of Fortune includes a 
comprehensive article on the Radio Industry. 
Typical problems of the station manager, the 
competition of advertisers for bigger names on 
costlier programs, and conditions in the radio- 
set business are given concrete descriptions 
with accompanying pictures and statistical 
data. The same issue also contains an inter- 
esting article on the Federal Communications 


Commission. 


@ Articles entitled One Minute To Go by 
Kenneth L. Watt appeared in the April 2 and 
April 9, 1938 issues of the Saturday Evening 
Post The writer tells the interesting, excit- 
ing story of a sponsored radio network pro- 
gram from the time it is conceived to the time 
it is presented as a finished production on the 


air. 


Film Experiment 
The Commission of Human Relations of the 
Progressive Education Association, under the 


direction of Alice V. Keliher, has been con- 
ducting an interesting experiment in 20 high 
schools and colleges. Several 16 millimeter 
short subject films edited from such commercial 
features as The Devil Is a Sissy, Fury, The 
Informer, Winterset, and other pictures dra- 
matizing problems of “real life’’ have been 
tested to determine their value in helping 
young people solve personal problems and to 
gain a more adequate understanding of human 
relations and needs. It is reported that 60 of 
these short subjects will be available for circu- 
lation by July 1, 1938. 


Film Publications 

In response to many inquiries regarding the 
use of visual aids, the Herman A. De Vry, Inc., 
Co., 1111 Center Street, Chicago, Ill., has 
released a publication entitled Values of 
Movies and Talkies in Education, describing 
experiments which have been conducted in 
widely scattered colleges and universities in 
the field of visual education. Copies are 
available to teachers free of charge. 

The Metropolitan Motion Picture Council 
which serves as a clearing house for informa- 
tion about films and their uses has announced 
the publication of its first mimeographed 
bulletin. Information published in the bul- 
letin includes film news and notes, clippings 
and deseriptions of superior films which are 
recommended for children and family audi- 
ences, as well as sources of films and equip- 
ment. For further information write to the 
council at 100 Washington Square East, New 
York City. 


Shortwave Stations 

Following the Federal Communication 
Commission’s recent allocation of ultra high 
frequencies for educational radio stations, the 
1938 delegate assembly of the Montana Edu- 
cation Association released a recommendation 
that every county in Montana investigate the 
feasibility of owning and operating a short- 
wave station for educational purposes. 

For information regarding the ultra high 
frequencies write the Office of Education, 
United States Department of the Interior, 
Washington, D. C 


GORDON STUDEBAKER 
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In Public Schools 


Bus Stops 
The State department of education, th 
State road commission, and county boar 


education of West Virginia have 


worked 0 T 


plans for the construction « S stops o1 
highways where children can safely wait for 


busses and where loading and 


ading can ry 


done without any danger from passing motor 
ists, according to a recent issue of the West 
Virginia School Journal. The road authorities 


will construct the rock bases after the stops 


have been definitely designated. Local schoo 
officials will assist in locating the stops Kacl 


new bus stop when completed will include the 
following features: (1) A spacious rock bas¢ 
off the side of the road where the bus can load 
and unload with safety; (2) a well-constructed 


shelter which will protect children from the 


waiting for the 


cold and storm while they ar 


bus; and (3) road signs plain! 


marking the 


locations as a school bus stop 


Curriculum Revision Study 

Through cooperation of a group of mathe 
matics teachers and the State commissioner of 
education of Minnesota a tentative progran 
of mathematics has _ been developed and 
is being studied by 
throughout that State, says a recent issue of 
the Minneapolis School Bulletin. Early 
1937 the commissioner of education of Minne 
sota, in cooperation with th. 
eachers of that State, appointed a committe: 


mathematics teachers 


mathematics 


to study the problems of mathematics in the 


school fields. The 


committee has prepared a tentative outline « 


junior and senior high 


f 


topics which might be included in grades 7, 8, 
and 9, with the understanding that algebra, 
along with geometry, should be taught in the 


senior high school only. 


Newark Centennial 
A centennial celebration of the opening of 


Newark’s first public high school, 1838, is 


I 
according 
issue of the Newa Teache 

As the Newark school was 


Jerse \ and the 


planned by the education council, 
to a recent 
Association News. 
the first high school in New 
third in the United States, the ce 
to ask State school authorities to join in a 
State-wide observance of the centennial of 


cil proposes 


secondary education, and to make the 
celebration significant by emphasizing in the 
program the conditions and needs of present 


day high schools. 


Visiting Rural Schools 

Several rural counties in California hav: 
inaugurated successful plans for school visits 
California 


according to a recent issue of 


3G4 


EDUC 


ATIONAL NE 


SCHOOLS Prominent citizens were organized 
into school visiting groups. One group was 
scheduled during each day of the week to 
observe the work of rural schools under the 
superintendent of 
These 


include several 


airection ol the eounty 
schools and rural school supervisors. 
were planned t 


tineraries 


schools located within short distances of each 


otner Questions on educational procedures 
were discussed at conferences between schoc] 
fficials, teachers, and citizens following the 


trip. Laymen thus gained a new under- 


standing of the work being given in the modern 


elementary school They carried enthusiastic 


reports back to clubs and organizations to 


vhich they belonged and thus afforded the 
schoo new points of contact in their com- 


i1unity relations activities 


Ellinois Publication 
Our Children’s Opportunities in Relation to 
School Costs is a recent publication of the 
department of research of the Illinois Educa- 
tion Association, Springfield, Ill. The pur- 
pose of the study is to present some objective 
evidence upon the general question, “To what 
extent does cost-level influence the educational 
offering and environment of elementary school 
children in small city school districts of Illinois.’’ 
W. S. DEFFENBAUGH 


* 


In Colleges 


Yale Graduate Fellowships 

The Bureau for Street Traffic Research at 
Yale University 
beginning September 26, 


announced the 
1938, 


recently 
availability, 
of 15 graduate fellowships, each carrying a 
stipend of $1,200 and an additional amount 
not exceeding $200 for travel and field investi- 
gation 


of tuition 


The net living stipend after deduction 
is approximately $100 per month 
The program of instruction provides a 
broad foundation in the techniques of traffic 
control to fit the needs of the traffic engineer 
n public office, or in a traffic organization 
Students are required to take the four grad- 


iate courses offered by the bureau (1) prin- 


ciples of street and highway traffic control 
traffic 


2) problems of street and highway 


control; (3) economics and administration of 
traffic control 1) planning and design of 
traffic facilities. The full program requires 


approximately 90 hours per week and pre- 
cludes the taking of additional courses or engag- 
ing in extracurricular activities. Upon the suc- 
cessful completion of these courses students 
will be eligible to receive a ‘‘certificate in trans- 
portation’’ subject to the approval of the com- 


mittee on transportation of Yale University. 


* 


. 
WwW s $ 


* 
Industrial Education 

The new program at Cornell University for 
the training of teachers, supervisors, and ad- 
ministrators in the field of industrial and tech- 
nical education goes into effect next fall, when 
the university embarks on a program of work 
leading to the degree of master of science in 
education, and to the doctorate, with speciali- 
zation in industrial and technical education 
Five assistantships at $400 each will be avail- 
able to qualified persons who desire to under- 
take work in these fields on the graduate level. 

Plans are being made for the improvement 
of teachers, principals, and supervisors through 
graduate courses and through an intensive 
program of research in these phases of voca- 
tional educatior Extra-mural courses will 


be conducted where feasible 


75th Anniversary 
Amherst, 
institution in New 
venty-fifth 
April 1863, the 
passed an act ‘“‘to 
incorporate the trustees of the Massachusetts 
October 1864 the 


Massachusetts State College at 
the oldest 
England, celebrated its se 


April 27. In 


Massachusetts Legislature 


land-grant 
annil- 


versary on 


Agricultural College. Ir 
town of Amherst was chosen as the site of the 
new college, and campus of 310 acres with 
5 sets of buildings was purchased, but it was 
not until October 1867 that the first students 
arrived to take entrance examinations. En- 
rollments increased from 166 in 1871 to 800 
in 1910 and 
girl was enrolled as early as 1875 it was not 
until 1905 that a co-ed complete 
In that vear two women students re- 
Today, 
nearly 25 percent of the students are women, 
In April 1931, the name of the 
usetts Agricultural 


1,800 in 1938. Although one 


1 the 4-vear 
course. 
ceived the bachelor of science degree. 
institutio: 
was changed from Massach 
College to Massacl 


isetts State College 


Washington State College 
ge of Wash- 


colony is being held again 


The second ani lal State Coll 


ington summer art 
this year at Nespelem from June 18 to August 
18, according to the announcement of the head 


of the department of fine arts. Courses will 


be offered in portraits, landscapes, and compo- 
sition. 

The little frontier town wit 
Indiat 


country side offers an 


its representa- 


tives of six tribes and its rugged 


unlimited variety of 
subjects for the portrait and landscape artist 


Summer Sessions 

Thousands of courses of stud planned to 
meet the needs of graduate and undergraduate 
schools and 


students of colleges, technical 


universities; of teachers and supervisors in 


secondary schools, normal schools, colleges, 


and universities; and of professional men and 
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he offered in the coming summer 

institutions of higher education 
of the country 

tead increase In summer session en- 

lence of the interest in, and 

portunity to do college work during 

mont The summer-session stu- 

a teacher anxious to add to her edu- 


many are regular-session 


i iC KEI ind; 


ng down the time it takesto get 


attendance at summer sessions. 


her engaged in summer-session 

ntlv chooses a college or university 

tance from the location of her teach- 

g thus combining a vacation trip 

pnletelv different environment with 
nceement. 

WALTER J. GREENLEAI 


* 


In Edueational Research 


Educational Research Awards 
erican Educational Research Asso- 
tuted a new activity the 
vards for the best educational 
fields are to be covered 


| nis vear the following researches 


mental development 


Mental Growth During the First Three 
‘ > of 8 one Children | 
| ! M onograp! ) j 
( k I er Pre ; 
of psychology of learning 
Effect of Immediate and Delayed 
LA 1 Recal Contributior 
New y ork Ie er ( liege 
1 of history of education 
rhe cial Ideas of American Educator 
the Social Studies, Americar 
Part X New York, Chas. Scribner 
| field of history of education: 
I Che Founding of Harvard College 
Harvard University Press, 1935 
I Harvard College in the Seven- 
Cambridge, Mass., Harvard Universit) 
i of Mental Hvgiene 
r., and HoL_meEs, Frances B. Chil 
( elopment Monographs, No. 20 
( ege, Columbia University, 1935 
Studying Adolescent Children 
\ Ha Doo! ol Methods for the Study of 


Adol t Children, based on researches in 


ld growth, has been issued 


iT Lreas of cpl 


Society for Research in Child Develop- 


It is the Society’s Monograph Vol 

IT] N 2, Serial No. 15 This handbook 
é following aspects of growth 

Ana biochemical, and physiological, 


a neluding social behavior and 
ichievement), and problems not 
rect measurements of children 
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as for example the measurable aspects of the 
environment. It is a comprehensive com- 
pendium of the acceptable methods of study- 
ing growth in practically all areas at the 

The authors are William W. 
Grenlich, Harry C. Day, Sander E. Lachman, 


John B. Wolfe, and Frank K. Shuttleworth. 


adolescent level. 


Search for Practical Values 

The American Educational Research Asso- 
ciation has attempted for the last few years, 
to concentrate the thinking of its membership 
toward the use of research results in educa- 
tion. Its last meeting, held at Atlantic City, 
February 26 to March 2, 1938, had as its 
Value of 
This continuous emphasis on the 


theme the Practical Educational 


tesearch. 
practical aspects of research work should re- 
sult in a better balanced program of work il 


this field 


Pennsylvania Study 

The Student and His Knowledge is the title of 
the report to the Carnegie Foundation on the 
results of the high-school and college examina- 
tions of 1928, 1930, and 1932 carried on as a 
part of the study of the relations of secondary 
This 


is the report of the most important study car- 


and higher education in Pennsylvania. 


ried on in the college field through the use of 
measurement. This report in the main is con- 
cerned with achievement test results of high- 
school seniors, college sophomores and seniors 
The results give the clearest indictment of the 
The data 


reveal the real meaning of a college education 


credit-time system made to date. 


The study is particularly helpful in its analysis 
of the graduates of teachers colleges and de- 
partments of education in colleges and univer- 
The authors of this report are William 
S. Learned and Ben D. Wood. 
Bulletin No. 29. It is published by the Car- 
negie Foundation for the 
Teaching, New York City. 


sities. 


The report is 


Advancement of 


Emotions in Education 

The American Council Committee on the 
Relation of Emotion to the Educational Proc- 
ess has issued its report. This report, writter 
by the chairman, David A. Prescott, reviews 
the facts known about the interrelation be- 


tween behavior and the emotions and attempts 


* * SCHOOL 
the Office of 


Department of the Interior, will come to 


LIFE, official organ of 


Education, United States 


you one year (except July and August) 


for one dollar. With your subscription you 
also receive March of Education, the news 
letter of the Commissioner of Education. 
This 
important 


SCHOOL LIFE from the Superintendent of 


news letter brings information on 


current matters. Order 


Documents, Government Printing Office, 


Washington, D. C., 


to set down something of the educational pro- 
gram which is needed to encourage the right 
type of emotional development. This is a 
pioneer attempt to translate in such a compre- 
hensive way the research results in this field 
into educational practice. 

Davip SEGEL 


x 
In Other 


Government Agencies 


Office of Indian Affairs 

Kenneth B. Disher, formerly of the National 
Park Service Museum Division, has been ap- 
pointed assistant to the General Manager of 
the Indian Arts and Crafts Board. 


A book truck carrying books, magazines, 
maps, victrola records, movies, 
exhibits 
Arizona. 


newspapers, 


mounted pictures, and classroom 


serves Indian schools in southern 
Indian parents and children bring their sup- 
pers to school, eat them in the open shelter on 
the school grounds, and then go inside to see 
the movies. The generator in the book truck 
furnishes the electricity to run the projection 


machine. 


Social Security Board 

Approval of Federal grants to California and 
Pennsylvania for the aid of dependent children 
has been announced by the Social Security 
For the months of May and June, 
California receives $273,112.45 for the aid of 
30,000 children, and for the 
period April 1 to June 30, Pennsylvania will 
receive $704,000 for the aid of approximately 
$4,000 dependent children. 


Board. 


approximately 


Works Progress Administration 
Native crafts in many parts of the country 
have been reintroduced by WPA projects for 
the unemployed which are usually set up in 
localities where native material can be utilized. 
In the Virginia mountains, workers are pro- 
ducing linen from home-grown flax and Span- 
WPA workers at San Luis, 
are carding, dyeing, and spinning raw 


ish-American 
Colo ’ 
wool and making it into rugs of Spanish colo- 
North Dakota a ceramics 
project utilizes the pottery clay native to the 
State. Florida WPA 


workers are making use of cocoanut fronds and 


nial designs. In 
western part of the 


native grasses to make hats, rugs, mats, and 
Alabama, Georgia, and Mis- 
sissippi are using native plants for basketry. 
Chippewa Indians in Minnesota have pro- 
duced articles in beadwork and leathercraft 


other articles. 


In Arizona, workers have hammered native 
copper into bowls, platters, book-ends, ladies, 
and other utensils. 

A project in Milwaukee employs 600 women 
who, under direction of artists and designers, 
produce hand-blocked curtains, wall hangings, 
table covers, educational toys, and hand-made 
dolls for nursery schools 

MarGaAreT F. Ryan 
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Czechoslovak Sokol girls—17,000 performers 


at the same time in Prague Sokol Stadium 


-_ In Other Countries 


Tenth All-Sokol Congress 
The Czechoslovak Sokol is one 
physical cultural organizations in the world 
(the word “sokol’’ means a falcon which is a 
It was 


of the oldest 


symbol of speed, grace, and bravery 
founded in 1862 by Dr. Miroslav Tyrs and 
Jindfich Fiigner, who took their inspiratio1 
from the ancient precept Mens sana in corpore 
sano, and was opened to Yugoslavia and 
Poland immediately after its foundation 
The Sokol at present is a powerful cultural 
organization enrolling about 800,000 members 
Its activities are not confined to men and 
boys but include women and children. Sokol 
education usually begins with children from 
6 years of age. Sokol gymnastics are based 
on physical, moral, social, educational, and 
defensive aims. The Sokol works toward the 
creation of physically and morally 
citizens and contributes largely to the main- 
tenance of the high level of national discipline 
It embodies democratic prin- 


perfect 


and honesty. 
ciples and its members are animated by the 
same ideals of justice, discipline, and pa- 
triotism. Sokol 
other by their badges. They call each other 
“brother” and “sister” and their cheery 


members recognize each 


greeting is ‘‘nazdar’’ which means ‘‘good 
luck.”’ From the Sokol they 
cheerful spirit and youthful lasting vigor into 
their school, family relations, and daily life 


In the organization of the Sokol movement 


carry their 


the members are associated in unions each of 
which is called a “‘Téloeviénd jednota Sokol” 
(Sokol Gymnastatie Union All the unions 
in any particular region form a ‘“Zupa.” 
There are 55 Zupas, which make up the 
Czechoslovak Sokol 


Federatio Ceskoslo- 
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venskaA Obeec Sokolska , governed by a com- 
mittee, with its headquarters at the Tyrst\ 
lim (TyrS’ House) in Prague. The members 
of the committee are elected by the “Zupas” 


¢ 9 


for a period of 2 years. Each “Zupa’’ sends 


to the 
5,000 members 


Every 6 years the Sokols arrange and hold 


committee one delegate for every 


an All-Sokol Congress (Slet) accompanied by 
mass displays presenting a review of the work 
accomplished during the preceding years. 
The coming congress will be held in June—July 
1938, at the State Masaryk Stadium on the 
Strahov Plateau (Statnf Stadion na Strahové) 
at Prague, Czechoslovakia. The stadium pro- 
vides 26,260 reserved seats and has standing 
room for 150,000 spectators. At the same 
time there will be held the international gym- 
nastic contest and great contests for men and 
women who will bring to Prague the gymnastic 
elite of all nations 

The general program of the congress is as 


follows 


May 29, 1938 
mentary school children 


June 9, 10, and 11 


Publie performance of ele- 


Gymnastic and athletic 


contests of Czechoslovak secondary school 
Vo ith 

June 12—Mass public performance of all 
vouth 

June 16—Performance of Sokol pupils, 


youths and men, and the Czechoslovak Army 
in defense drill 

June 19—Procession through Prague and 
public performance of Sokol pupils. 

June 26-29—Publie performance and con- 


tests of Czechoslovak Sokol youth and guests. 


June 30 and July 1—International gymnas- 


+ 


tic contest 


July 2-5—The main days of the tenth 
congress, contests and mass drill of Sokol 
men and women: About 30,000 gymnasts will 
perform simultaneously in individual mass 
drills. 

July 6 
Sokols through Prague, and in the afternoon 


Gigantic procession of uniformed 


a publie performance by the Czechoslovak 
Army. 

In addition there will be a series of cultural 
events as follows: Allegorical Congress scene, 
exhibition Sokols in the Life of the Nation; 
singing contests of Sokol singing groups; 
congress gala concert; Slavonic soirée; indoor 
stage concerts, ete. 


Australian Association 

Two news items for Australia bring reports 
of importance to the field of childhood edueca- 
tion. A professional organization to be known 
as the Australian Association for Preschoo] 
Child Development was formed recently in 
Melbourne at a conference of representatives 
from the Kindergarten Unions in each State. 
Headquarters for the new organization will be 
established in the capital city, Canberra, 
with chairman of the executive committees of 
each State kindergarten union acting as ex 
officio vice president in the executive body. 
Mrs. T. a’ Beckett was elected as president of 
the new organization and Mrs. F. C. Francis 
as honorary secretary and treasurer until a 
general interstate conference shall be called in 
1939. Plans were made for the 1939 con- 
ference to embrace such topics for discussion 
as The Relation of the Nursery School to the 
Kindergarten, the Value of Nursery School 
Training, Principles of Preschool Education, 
and the Importance of Parent Education. 
A full report of the formation of the associa- 
tion was sent to the minister of health. 

The Australian Federal Minister of Health, 
Sir Earle Page, announced on March 22 
that the Commonwealth Government will 
establish a model nursery school in each of the 
capitol cities as a contribution toward the 
proper care of children below school age. 
Commenting upon the present extensive care 
provided in each State for the health of infants 
and school children the minister of health 
emphasized the inadequate care afforded for 
children between infancy and school age. 
Recognizing the contribution of the State 
kindergarten unions the authorities plan to 
give more universal service for preschool 
children through edueation and health pro- 
grams and through research conducted in child 
development centers or model nursery schools. 
Cooperation will be given by the newly or- 
ganized Australian Association for Preschool 
Child Development The president of this 
association, Mrs. T. a’ Beckett, Says that the 
Federal Government’s program ‘will make it 
possible for us to extend the knowledge and 
work of the nursery schools and kindergartens 
so that not only the underprivileged but the 
overprivileged children will gradually be given 
the opportunity of benefiting by these special 
advantages.” 

JAMES IF. ABEL 
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10 cents 
2 ( chool officers 5 cents 
( ges and universities. 10 cents. 
t+. Edueational associations and _ direc- 
ries 10 cents. 
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Nature and use of the cumulative record. 


1937 


irveyv of education, 1934-36. 


[\ Adult Education. 10 cents. 
\ R ew of conditions and develop- 
nts in education in rural and other 


irsely settled areas 10 cents 


VI. Effeets of the depression upon pub- 
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ipon colleges and universities 


() cents 
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X. Development in educational method, 
1934-36 10 cents 
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No. 1 10 cents 
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30 cents 
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Student health services in institutions of 
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College salaries 10 cents 
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cents. 
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Methods of Teaching English 
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Schools. 


77. Opportunities 
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Groups. 


Teachers of 
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plans for financing 
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79. Legislative 
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this 
summer 


many students of Education 


will find 


BULLETIN 1938 Misc. No. 2 

* To Promote the Cause of Education” 
of great assistance in the pur- 
suit of their studies. 


BULLETIN 1938 Mise. No. 2 

is a presentation 
of the functions, 
and services of the Office of 
Education. The material was 
first published as the Febru- 
ary 1938 issue of ScHoo. Lire. 
80 pages, profusely illustrated. 


pictorial 
activities. 


Price 20 cents. 


* 


rO INSURE DELIVERY OF YOUR COPIES IN 
TIME FOR YOUR SUMMER SESSION, ORDER 
NOW. 


* 


Send orders, with remittance, to Superintend- 
ent of Documents, United States Government 


Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 
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